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BITS OF COLOR. 


HE tendency of the taste of the present day 
seems to be towardanincreaseof color. Par- 
ticularly is this tendency noticeable in the mania 
for the collection and dainty disposal of graceful 
little knickknacks and elegant room adornments, 
upon which as much time and trouble are now ex- 
pended as were formerly given exclusively to the 
fine art of dress. Bits of color about a room have 
an attraction all their own. Take, for example, a 
simple but extremely pretty table-cover, which 
has been “evolved” by a little woman, who is 
storing up numerous household gods against the 
anticipatory going to housekeeping of next au- 
tumn. The materials used 
were one yard of opera 
flannel (a handsome, rich 
shade of maroon), twoand 
a half yards of linen crash 
(the coarsest kind which | 
could be purchased), and 
half an ounce of maroon’ | 
worsted to match the flan- 
nel, the whole cost, when 
all is told, being only a 
dollar or a trifle over. A 
square is first cut of the 
flannel—as large a square 
as the width of the goods | 
will permit. This forms 
the centre piece. The | 
crash is cut into halves, 
and these halves are then 
cut lengthwise into two 
equal strips, which gives 
ne four etrips, coach half 
the width of the goods 
and a yard and a quarter 
long. Sew these strips | 
as a border around the 
flannel centre piece, join- 
ing them diagonally at the | 
corners. Dividethiscrash | 
bordering into thirds, ei- | 
ther by the eye or byact- | 
ual pencil marks. Leave | 
the upper third next the 
flannel plain, and fringe 
out the lower third as a 
finish to the cover. Then 
draw out all the length- 
wise threads of the mid- 
dle third. This can be 
done with ease by taking | 
small portions ata time; | 
it would be very difficult 
and troublesome to draw 
out the full length of the 
threads of the whole side. 
A strip of the maroon 
flannel just wide enough | 
to fit must then be run in 
and out through the up 
and down threads which 
are left, and the fringe 
should be headed with a 
feather stitching of ma- 
roon worsted, or any oth- 
er fancy stitch may be 
used if preferred. Anoth- | 
er style of table-cover can 
be made at an equally tri- 
fling cost. The material | 
is coarse, heavy burlaps ; 
that in a basket pattern 
is prettier than the plain. | 
It is cut of the size re- | 
quired, and fringed out to 
the depth of an eighth or 
a quarter of a yard, as 
fancy dictates. A border 
of feather stitches isthen | 
put on toheadthefringe. | 
These stitches are about | 
two inches long, and*are 
made, first, with yellow | 
wool doubled, then are 
worked over with brown. | 
Starting from this border 
' 





at each of the corners are 
leaf-shaped ornaments 
worked with long slip 
stitches, also with the 
doubled wool. These are 
each of a different color 





‘ig. 1—Brack Cioran Ripine-Hasrr. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIII., Figs. 57-60. 


—red, yellow, blue, and brown—and are veined 
with yellow floss. Smaller leaves ornament the 
sides, also in the different shades, and tassels of 
all the colors are caught at regular intervals 
throughout the fringe. Many variations, both in 
colors and stitches, may be made at the discre- 
tion of the worker. 

Two unbleached Turkish towels, sewed together 
and prettily trimmed, will make a gmall gay cov- 
er. It may be ornamented with bands of velvet 
—black, blue, or maroon—and rows of silk braid 
feather-stitched with floss. Canton flannel, cost- 
ing only ten cents a yard, is another material much 
in use, principally for window-curtains, but table- 
covers may be made to match. The flannel may 
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be either white or unbleached, and trimmed with 
gay woolen stripes ; but many ladies prefer hav- 
ing it dyed in the new shades—olive, olive brown, 
maroon, etc. This adds eight cents more to the 
value per yard, and at this small expense most 
beautiful curtains and covers can be made. The 
most elaborate in design are trimmed with stripes 
and borders of an appropriate shade of velveteen, 
which in their turn are decorated with cut-out 
cretonne flowers, leaves, and vines button-holed 
down, veined, and slightly embroidered with floss. 

Another small table-cover of unique design is 
made of black satin. On this are sewed three or 
five parallel strips of maroon, dark blue, or black 
velvet, as preferred, and between the strips (the 





number of which is regulated by the size of the 
cover) fans of different colors are embroidered. 
The fans follow each other, straight up and down 
in regular succession and colors, blue, green, and 
red. The stitch in use is a long slip stitch, start- 
ing from the point where the sticks meet, and ra- 
diating out after the fashion of an open fan. 
These are done in floss silk, and may be height- 
ened by touches of yellow if desired. This same 
design forms a pretty chair-covering also. It is 
made with comparatively little trouble and ex- 
pense; and bound with velvet, and applied to the 
seat of a little cross-legged black-walnut or oak- 
en chair, studded about the edges with 
headed nails, the effect in the room is both enliv- 
ening and picturesque. 
An ornamental mat for 
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Fig. 2.—Gray Cioran Princesse Ripine-Hasrr. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fias. 1 anp 2,—LADIES’ RIDING-HABITS. 


the threshold is made in 
the following manner: 
Take and a half 
yards of ingrain or Brus- 
sels carpet of two shades, 
red and gray, or gray and 
blue, of which we will use 
the gray for the border, 
and the blue or red—in 
the present instance we 
will exemplify with red— 
for the centre. Cut the 
carpet into pieces a quar- 
ter of a yard square, and 
ravel these pieces out. 
Crochet a common chain 
| of 150 stitches, using gray 
| Germantown wool. Cro- 
| chet a second row of 
| 

| 


one 


double stitch, fastening 
in at each stitch three 
strands of the gray ravel- 
lings. Make a second 
row in the same way, aft- 
er which crochet eight 
plain rows, putting in 
none of the carpeting 
strands except at each 
end of each row. In these 
places three strands of 
the gray must be fasten- 
|  edin the last two stitches. 
| After these eight plain 
| rows, crochet twenty-sev- 
|  enrows, fastening in each 
| stitch three strands of the 
| red ravellings, except at 
each end of these rows, 
where eight plain stitches 
| must be left, and in the 
last two must be fastened 
the gray strands for the 
border. When the centre 
is thus finished—that is, 
when the twenty-seven 
rows have been made— 
eight plain rows must be 
} crocheted as before. Then 
finish with two more rows, 
with gray ravellings fast- 
| ened in each stitch as in 
- | the beginning, and the 
|} matis completed. Time 
and the trouble of ravel- 
ling out the carpet may 
be saved by purchasing 
coarse yarn which resem- 
bles the ravellings in text- 
ure, and is used for this 
special purpose. It may 
be bought in large skeins 
at any of the fancy stores, 
and must then be cut into 
the requisite lengths. 


NEW IODINE COPY- 
ING PROCESS. 
YEISENBICHLER 
\ proposes the follow- 
ing process, based on the 
of iodin« 
} starch, as capable of af- 
|  fording ten totwenty cop- 
‘ jes of a manuscript. The 
writing is executed on or- 
dinary paper with an al- 
coholic solution of iodine, 
to which a little gum or 
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sugar has been added. Copies are taken from 
this by placing it upon well-sized paper that has 
been immersed in or brushed with an emulsion 
of starch in weak gum water, and covering the 
manuscript with warm iron-foil, and pressing the 
whole in a book for five or ten seconds. By ex- 
ing engravings, pinned to the lid of a box 
aving a little iodine scattered on the bottom, 
sufficient of the vapor will adhere to the ink to 
produce a copy on the starched paper. 





BY THE CRADLE. 


Tux baby Summer lies asleep and dreaming— 
D ing and bi ing like a guarded rose; 
And March, a kindly nurse, thongh rude of seeming, 
Is watching by the cradle hung with snows. 


Her blowing winds but keep the rockers swinging 
And deepen alumber in the shut bine eyes, 

And the shrill cadences of her high singing 
Are to the babe but wonted lullabies. 


She draws the coverlet white and tucks it trimly, 
She folds the little sleeper safe from harm, 

Or bends to lift the veil, and peering inly 
Makes sure it lies all undisturbed and warm. 


And so she sits, till in the still, gray dawning 
Two fairer nurses come, her place to take, 

And smiling, beaming, with no word of warning, 
Draw off the quilt, and kiss the babe awake, 
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UG A Cut Paper Pattern of the new and 
stylish Belted Habit Basque with Combination 
Skirt, designed for Spring and Summer Suits, 
will be published with our next Number. Full 
Lists of our Cut Paper Patterns mailed on receipt 
ef Postage. 
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HARD TIMES. 


ERE are some among us, perhaps, to 

whom the hue and cry about hard 
times has a very unintelligible sound, who 
experience no sensible diminution of com- 
fort or luxury, who drive in their carriages, 
eat the bread of idleness, wear as many 
jewels and as much rich lace as in the 
palmiest days of business prosperity, who 
abate neither a breadth of satin from their 
toilettes nor a superfluity from their ta- 
bles; while there are others, in their midst, 
who, having never known any easier epochs 
—all their times being inexorably hard— 
wonder in a humorous way what the phrase 
may mean to their neighbor, who, if he is 
crippled at all by the exigencies of the pe- 
riod, yet preserves a gait which the behold- 
ers might reasonably admire and envy, be- 
side which their own is but a halting and 
laborious method of getting over the road. 
To some it merely signifies so many more 
tramps at the area gate; so many more idlers 
at the street corners; a reduction in their 
rents, perhaps, compensated for by a great- 
er reduction in the price of service, dry- 
goods, and groceries, but little or nothing 
personal or painful; while to those in less 
fortunate circumstances it means wearing 
the last year’s styles, or pinching the appe- 
tite to adorn the person. If with one it im- 
plies a ball costume the less, a journey fore- 
gone, a season ticket to the opera denied, 
to another it denotes still greater sacrifices— 
if that can be called a sacrifice in which the 
exercise of the will has no share—meagre 
meals, shabby clothing, scant fires, ineffi- 
cient shelter, and perhaps debt. Yet it is 
those upon whom hard times bear the least 
hardly who inveigh most loudly against 
their restrictions; people who scarcely feel 
the pressure at all; to whom it is more hear- 
say than reality; whose ideas of a lean 
larder would start a good-sized restaurant: 
these make the greatest outcry, as it is al- 
ways the rich man who dreads coming to 
want, poverty being a much greater evil in 
his eyes, from lack of familiarity with it, than 
in the estimate of those who have wintered 
and summered with it, and know its worse 
features. Perhaps the essential value of 
hard times lies in their power to teach us how 
many things which we consid ies 
in brighter seasons can be safely dispensed 
with without any real decrease of happi- 
ness; they develop unguessed resources and 
abilities in us. She who is obliged to part 








with her servant finds that house-work has 
its charms and its rewards; those who have 
depended upon their dress-maker finally dis- 
cover an unsuspected genius for the craft, 
while many an idle hand and many an in- 
ert brain is stimulated to generous and prof- 
itable activity. 





THE COURAGE OF WOMEN. 


T is common to think and not uncommon 
to speak of women as the timid sex, and 
they are likely to afford men a good deal of 
amusement and not a little gallant dises- 
teem by reason of their supposed timidity. 
Men like to think of them as precious cow- 
ards, and often say that fearlessness is a 
masculine virtue which it would be unfor- 
tunate and unattractive for a woman to pos- 
sess. They unquestionably enjoy her sus- 
ceptibility to fright, for it often yields them 
an opportunity to act as her protector at 
very small expense of spirit. They can not 
be with her very long or very much without 
finding occasion to show their superiority 
of nerve by presenting a bold front to a stag- 
gering drunkard, or by striking from her 
garments a whirring insect that has alighted 
thereon. The timidest man seems braver 
generally than the bravest woman, so that 
he who-is not a whit a hero may by contrast 
appear to be such in her presence—one of 
the many causes, perhaps, of his fondness for 
her society. 

A woman is accustomed to think of her- 
self as timorous, just as a man is to think of 
himself as valiant. She has no shame in her 
avowal of fear, and is rather inclined than 
otherwise to exaggerate her fear, imagining, 
from what men have told her, that her fem- 
inineness and loveliness depend somewhat 
on its degree, at least on its exhibition. She 
is so easily and constantly alarmed at trifles 
that she expects to be beside herself when 
some great danger threatens. And when it 
threatens, she is apt to be surprisingly calm 
and self-collected. Startled by a beetle, 
frightened by a cow, ready to swoon at sight 
of blood, she despises death when it menaces 
those she loves, and under its very shadow 
is as composed as need be. She seldom be- 
lieves herself free from fear, even though 
she be the embodiment of heroism, and re- 
fers to the scenes through which she has so 
nobly passed as shocking and terrible. Look- 
ing back, her imagination is far more ex- 
cited by the retrospect than her mind was 
by the experience, and she wonders how she 
could have lived through it all. Indeed, her 
timidity is almost always before and after 
the actual danger, which, confronted face to 
face, is shorn of most of its power to terrify. 
Her nerves and her imagination are so much 
more sensitive, sympathetic, and active than 
man’s that she is scared by anticipation of, 
and at a distance from, peril rather than by 
peril itself. ; 

With man it is generally different. His 
nerves, sensibilities, and imagination are 
usually tame compared with hers. He is 
stronger, better disciplined, more experi- 
enced: he is not constitutionally timid; he 
has, from his very sex, far less cause to fear ; 
he is taught from his earliest consciousness 
that faint-heartedness of any kind is un- 
manly, discreditable, even disgraceful. He 
is educated to courage; he believes that he 
possesses it, and if he have any suspicion to 
the contrary, he would never acknowledge 
it, for confession of cowardice is confession 
of ignominy. Nevertheless, in the presence 
of imminent danger, at the approach of 
death, he not infrequently shames his pre- 
tensions and his sex, and reveals a shudder- 
ing ignorance of himself. Neither his will 
nor his pride will serve him; his nerves 
prove weak on supreme trial, and he palpa- 
bly cowers before calamity. He falls far 
below woman. While she remains steady 
and tranquil, he is unsettled and pusillani- 
mous. Such instances may be deemed ex- 
ceptional, though they are not uncommon. 
It may be said that woman, as a rule, is more 
afraid of remote and possible than of near 
and real danger, while the converse is true 
of man, as continual examples bear witness. 

A just distinction between the sexes may 
be that man is the braver, woman the more 
courageous of the two. Courage is the high- 
er quality, since it is mental and moral in- 
stead of physical, as bravery is prone to be. 
Bravery is indifferent to danger through ap- 
athy or through temperament; courage sees 
and feels ali the danger, and may exagger- 
ate it, yet conquers apprehension, preparing 
and prepared by a sort of spiritual exalta- 
tion and by wholly determined purpose to 
meet the worst that may come. The former 
is often an accident of blood; the latter is 
a capacity of the soul, the evidence of la- 
tent if not of conspicuous heroism. Wom- 
an always sees so much more peril than there 
actually is, that, if man should see what she 
sees, he would rarely stand firm. Ifhe were 
one-quarter as afraid as she is, his intrepidi- 
ty and achievement would be far more sel- 
dom sung. 


A distinguished trait of women in general 





is fortitude, which is the better and nobler— 
yea, the essential—part of courage. Man has 
comparatively a slender stock. He shrinks 
from and complains bitterly of pain that 
they bear without a murmur, with perfect 
resignation, without a thought of doing 
aught save their duty. He is peevish, un- 
dignified, unjust, well-nigh intolerable dur- 
ing a sickness which they will bear with 
sweetness, even with grace. Reverse of for- 
tune, calamity, affliction, anguish of body 
and of mind, the ruin of their last hope, they 
will sustain with equanimity, when a tithe 
of their suffering will drive him to loud out- 
cry, to vicious courses, or to suicide. They 
will shiver and shriek when the first wave 
breaks over the vessel, and go down with 
her in a hell of waters silent, statue-like, 
and serene, They will startle the night at 
a cry of fire, and perish in the flames like an 
Indian bound to the stake. They will scream 
at the prick of a needle, and walk placidly 
into an open grave. Not so bold as man to 
do wrong, they are more valiant to do right. 
The timid sex in some things, they are the 
heroic or heroinic sex in others, and these 
usually the greater things. In many of the 
gravest trials of life they are dauntless and 
distinguished, when man, their boasted su- 
perior, is craven and abject. 








HINTS TO WOMEN ON THE CARE 
OF PROPERTY. 
By ALFRED WALKER 





NOTES OF DISCOUNT, OR TIME NOTES, 

1. Are drawn for a specified time, and have 
three days added to the number of days specified. 
When months are named, payment is due on the 
same day of the month on which it matures, with 
three days added. These three days are called 
grace. Ifa note falls due on a Sunday or legal 
holiday, it is payable on the preceding day. 

2. The interest is not mentioned, because it is 
taken out in advance, and is called discount. 

8. The place of payment should be specified, 
and the note must be presented there for pay- 
ment on the day when it falls due. 

4. If not paid on that day, the indorser should 
be notified on the same day by a notary that the 
note had been presented at the place of payment 
and was not paid, and the holder looks to the in- 
dorser for payment. This notice is called a pro- 
test. 

5. Time notes should always be lodged with a 
bank for collection, and the bank will be respon- 
sible for these formalities. 

Common form of a time or discount note: 

$100. New York, January —, 18—. 
Three months [or ninety days) after date I promise 


to pay to the order of —— one hundred dollars, at the 
Notional Park Bank, value received. 


Such notes are also called mercantile paper. 


JOINT AND SEVERAL NOTES. 

These notes are usually as fullows; “For value 
received, we jointly and severally promise to pay,” 
etc. But in some cases one of the signers may 
wish to be bound only as surety; then the form 
may be: “For value received, we, John Fox as 
principal and John Reynold as surety, jointly 
and severally promise to pay,” etc. A note of 
the latter sort, if it stand a long time, requires 
care, lest by the lapse of time the surety be lost. 
The principal, by paying the interest from time 
to time, perpetuates his own responsibility on the 
note, but the surety is not supposed to know of 
the continuance of the note beyond the time fixed 
by law for the life or validity of an unrenewed 
note, and so his responsibility at that time ends. 
A person of my acquaintance has been saved re- 
cently from a total loss of $3000 by being casual- 
ly apprised of this source of danger. 

RATES OF INTEREST. 

It is said, ‘ The higher the interest, the weaker 
the note.” This is sometimes, but not always, 
true. If at a given time and place the rate of 
interest is 6 per cent., and a note made then and 
there is offered at 10 per cent. interest, there is 
presumptive evidence of some flaw or weakness 
in the note, which accounts for so liberal an offer ; 
such a note would not be taken by a prudent in- 
vestor. 

But high and low are not definite terms as ap- 
plied to rates of interest. The actual and legal 
rate of interest varies with different localities. 
In the older States, where money has accumu- 
lated, interest is less than in the newer States 
where money is scarce. In Illinois money brings 
8 to 10 per cent. ; in Nebraska, 10 to 12; in Cali- 
fornia, 12 to 15; while in Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territory the writer has paid 24 per cent. in 
gold, which was the common rate. In several of 
the States there is no rate of interest fixed by 
law above which whatever is taken is usurious, 
but money is free, like all other commodities, and 
the rate of interest which it commands varies 
with the demand and supply of money. 

USURY. 

Usury, as the term now implies, is the taking 
of a higher rate of interest than is allowed by 
law. Among the Hebrews, and down to a late 
period in history, it meant any thing received for 
the use of money, and the act was denounced and 
punished with great rigor, sometimes with death. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. the first act was passed 
in England recognizing the legality of interest. 
This was accompanied by a limitation of the rate 
which one might receive. In 1855 England abol- 
ished the usury laws, and money, like other com- 
modities, was free. The colonies from Great 
Britain to this country adopted her usury laws 
then prevailing, which continued in force down 
to a late peri But a better understanding of 





the laws of political economy is leading the dif- 
ferent States, one after another, to follow the ex- 
ample of England and other commercial nations 
in this respect. 

ELEMENTS OF FINANCIAL SECURITY. 

This subject is broad, and requires much study 
and close observation. 

A constant source of danger to those who have 
money to loan is the desire of large returns. 
Thereby the judgment is impaired, and things 
take on a delusive appearance. But “he that 
maketh haste to be rich is not wise.” This sub- 
ject will be best treated in detail. 

1. What constitutes a good investment? A 
good investment is one which yields sure returns, 
at convenient intervals, and at any future time 
can be turned into money without trouble or ex- 
pense. The higher the rate of interest, consistent 
with these prerequisites, the better. Government 
and other municipal bonds constitute a large pro- 
portion of the money investments of our country. 

2. The safety of all bonds depends on the le- 
gality of issue, on their proper proportion to the 
wealth of those who issue them, on the integrity 
of the issuers, and on the provision made for their 
redemption. 

8. The bonds which are generally held in high- 
est repute are those issued by the general govern- 
ment, and of course they are the least remunera- 
tive, though it should be remembered in compar- 
ing them with others that they are non-taxable. 
Next on the list are the bonds of the States. 
Here we come at once upon the necessity of 
discrimination. Like the United States, each 
State is sovereign in this respect—it can not be 
compelled to fulfill its obligations, and the safety 
of its bonds depends upon the integrity of the 
people of the State. Unfortunately some of the 
thirty-eight brilliants in our national escutcheon 
are ethically very dim. The same necessity for 
discrimination holds with greater emphasis with 
respect to cities, counties, and towns; for though 
there is a power of enforcement applicable to 
them, a resort to it for redress is tedious and 
expensive. While bonds of this sort have been 
in some cases disgracefully scaled or repudiated, 
the greater proportion of them are unquestion- 
ably good. The State of Massachusetts, by ad- 
hering to the gold basis, has maintained the 
equality of her bonds with those of the United 
States. Even more than this may be truly said 
of the credit of Massachusetts—her bonds com- 
mand a higher price locally than those of the 
United States, 

Having invested your money in good bonds, 
the question of their custody becomes one of 
great importance. Will you hide them in some 
nook where the mice may appropriate them ? or 
between the beds, where in a fright of fire they 
might be left to burn or be thrown into the street ? 
or in some secret drawer, whose secret is well 
known or easily suspected? Or, what is better, 
would you deposit them in the vault of some safe- 
deposit company or bank (not at Northampton) ? 
Or would you not prefer that which is better than 
either, namely, have all your bonds registered ?— 
that is, your name entered upon the bond and 
recorded on the books of the issuer. The bond 
thus registered will show that it is payable only 
to you or to your written order, And then, if it 
should be stolen or lost irrevoeably, you have 
only to prove your loss and receivé another like 
bond in place of it. 


LONG-TIME BONDS, 

Time is an element of value in bonds, provided 
there are stability and integrity in the issuers. 
Long-time bonds, absolutely safe, are especially 
sought for by millionaires and such as are not 
so desirous of income as for absolute safety and 
the least possible trouble. If you can afford to 
hold such bonds, by all means secure them, But 
people generally need all the income which their 
money will safely earn. And when one is neces- 
sitated to forego the greater security of govern- 
ment bonds, it is a comfort to know that there is 
such a thing as superfluous safety. 

Safety you must have, but superfluous safety 
you may or may not be able to afford. To illus- 
trate: a 6 per cent. government bond may yield 
on the price paid for it 4 per cent.; a 6 per cent. 
State bond, 5 per cent.; a 6 per cent. city or 
county bond, 6 per cent. Practically they may 
be all alike safe. Itis as if a roof were support- 
ed upon pillars of one size or of another size, the 
smaller of which are abundantly sufficient for 
safety; but when the storm beats heavily we 
somehow feel more secure with the larger pil- 
lars. This is due to timidity, and not to good 
judgment. 

For you, then, the bonds of your own city or 
State may be preferable to United States bonds. 
But there are many other bonds which are more 
easily obtained, though not so easily disposed of, 
of which we must speak. First of 


CORPORATION BONDS AND STOCKS, 


Corporations are bodies constituted by law, and 
empowered to act as individuals. They are or- 
ganized usually for purposes such as the means 
of individuals and copartnerships are not ade- 
quate to accomplish. Prominent among them 
are banks of discount, insurance companies, 
railroad, mining, and manufacturing companies. 
Such stocks are largely held by their managing 
officers or others in some way related to them, or 
by business men who are active and interested in 
such affairs, and are better able than others to 
watch their progress. While it is true that many 
of them are managed with great skill and pru- 
dence, and pay regular dividends, these trying 
times have revealed in others a fearful amount 
of mismanagement and breach of trust, and it is 
only fit that men of experience and shrewdness 
should invest in them. Yet if for convenience 
or profit a woman should invest a part of her 
funds in such securities—which we could never 
advise—her preference should be for some near- 
by corporation, of whose managers she can have 
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some personal knowledge and opportunity of in- 
quiry. Even then she may find that the very 
elect may be deceived. In a certain city where 
the banks are all under superior management, 
one-third of them are doing business on a capital 
deeply impaired. But while, as a class, banks are 
quite as safe as any other corporations, the lia- 
bilities of stockholders in some of the States, in- 
volving twice the amount of the stock held, should 
cause a woman to hesitate to invest in bank stock. 
Railroad bonds, as a class, are quite too well 
known to need mention. Joint-stock companies, 
with rare exceptions, should be let severely alone. 
SAVINGS-BANKS. 

Among all the public beneficent institutions of 
these days there are none more widely useful 
than banks for savings. It matters not that 
here and there one has failed, and that public 
confidence in them is somewhat shaken. The 
failures are not the fault of the savings-bank 
system, nor have they often been caused by 
fraud and mismanagement; but they are the re- 
sult in most cases of the shrinkage of property, 
which is quite unprecedented, and was beyond 
the sagacity of men to foresee, that is, to the full 
extent. We need not say that a hundred per 
cent. inflation of property and a corresponding 
shrinkage can not*occur again in this generation. 
It is too soon to say that the cause of savings- 
bank disasters has spent itself, and no more fail- 
ures need be feared from it. Probably a long 
time will be required to restore universal confi- 
dence in savings-banks. There is also reason to 
fear that the competition of the government in 
providing a popular loan for small investors will 
prove disastrous to existing savings-banks. Sav- 
ings-banks are not intended for the rich, but for the 
mass of small depositors, for whose small savings 
singly there is or has been no other way of safe in- 
vestment. They are useful and convenient also be- 
cause they will accept and refund money in small 
amounts at anytime. Children should be encour- 
aged to make deposits in savings-banks in their 
own names, and to have the custody of the book. 
In this way they get used to having money of 
their own, and the power to spend it without ex- 
ercising it. Many years ago a servant in my fam- 
ily was advised to deposit $25 in a savings-bank. 
Since then, being at a distance, she has added 
nothing to it, but it has grown of itself to nearly 
$200. And yet, since the rate of interest in these 
institutions has fallen to so low a point, those 
who have considerable means and are favored 
with good opportunities for more profitable in- 
vestments which are safe and satisfactory, will nat- 
urally improve them. When a depositor seems 
to be approaching the close of life, and has no es- 
tate requiring settlement by the probate court, it 
is well to fill out the order printed in the back of 
the book for some one whom she may designate 
to draw the money. Otherwise a probate settle- 
ment may be necessary to draw the money, and 
the expense may devour it all. 


(to BE OONTINUED.] 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING DRESSES. 
HOW TO ALTER POLONAISES. 


HE woolen and silk costumes imported for 
spring do not differ greatly from those of 
last year; hence it will be an easy matter to al- 
ter dresses left over that are not worn, but need 
simply a change of drapery and trimming. To 
modernize polonaises of camel’s-hair or other 
woolen goods all looped draping in the back 
should be taken out, and the back breadths left 
to hang plainly in rich folds almost to the end of 
the skirt beneath. There should be tapes in the 
side seams to draw all the fullness to the back, 
and this fullness should be disposed in box 
pleats in the middle seam, folded underneath and 
out of sight; the plain part over the tournure 
is deeper than formerly. A long-looped bow of 
double-faced ribbon should be sewed low on the 
hips on the side seams, or else several horizon- 
tal, or perhaps diagonal, rows of watered ribbon 
may be arranged across each side of the skirt, 
forming panels. In many polonaises the fronts 
fall open from the knees down as if cut away ; in 
altering narrow polonaises the material need only 
be drawn back to give this appearance. To make 
a polonaise of this kind take black camel’s-hair 
and trim with beaded fringe or with watered rib- 
bon. Another way of putting ribbon or passe- 
menterie on these very plain and very stylish 
over-dresses is to put a row across the fronts be- 
low the waist outlining a basque, and when this 
row reaches the side seam carry it down this 
seam to the foot, where it is met by the border of 
ribbon and fringe. Still another way of making 
soft back drapery is to make the two middle 
pieces of the back long, like scarfs, trim them 
all around with galloon, and lap them to and fro 
upon each other. Small fichu capes, mantelets, 
and the Carrick fichus accompany such polo- 
naises. The Carrick fichu represents three capes 
in the back, where it reaches to the waist, and is 
knotted at the belt in front. 


HOW TO MODERNIZE BASQUES. 


To alter a basque of last season is still easier. 
The front can be cut off quite short to prevent 
the ungraceful wrinkling that long smooth cuirass 
basques take on when the wearer is sitting. Then 
put a silk folded belt, or a belt of four folds of 
silk, in the seam under the arms, or else in the 
further seams of the side form, and fasten the 
belt in front, leaving the back or only a part of 
the back without any belt; the back is then cut 
quite square, and from a quarter to half a yard 
in length below the waist line. Another trim- 
ming, not especially new, but very much used this 
spring by the French dress-makers, is a vest of 
pleated silk laid on the front of the basque its en- 
tire length ; sometimes the middle forms of the 
back of the basque are also covered with this 





lengthwise pleating. Again there are handsome 
woolen suits—notably of black camel’s-hair made 
with pleated basques, and a single silk skirt 
trimmed with camel’s-hair to represent an apron. 
The basque has three pleats in each front and 
each back; the edges are untrimmed, the belt 
and sleeves are of silk, and the collar is in sailor 
shape. The apron is one full width of camel’s- 
hair drawn back to revers of silk that meet on 
the tournure, and fall open below to allow a fan 
train of black silk to escape; this fan train is 
part of the lower skirt, and is untrimmed; a 
knife-pleating of silk is across the foot of the 
three front breadths. For such a dress it is use- 
less to extend the silk all the way up the three 
front breadths; a cambric foundation shaped like 
these breaths is faced ten or twelve inches with 
silk at the foot, and above this the camel’s-hair 
apron covers the cambric, and is sewed in with it 
to the belt, 


FLOUNCES OF DRESS SKIRTS. 


To trim the foot of silk skirts a new fancy is 
to make a flounce on a cluster of ten or twelve 
knife pleats, then put three box pleats each an 
inch wide, and again a knife-pleated cluster. 
Such flounces are from six to eight inches deep 
when finished, are cut straight across the silk, 
and it is quite the custom to hem the edges on 
the sewing-machine, though many of the best 
dress-makers prohibit the use of machine sewing 
on any part of a silk dress where this sewing is 
visible. We have already spoken of the kilt- 
pleating sewed on above the knee to give the ef- 
fect of an entire kilt skirt. Lately imported 
dresses have this pleating made much smaller 
than kilt pleats, yet not so fine as knife pleats, 
and when two shades of silk are used for piping 
the dress, two similar shades are used in alternate 
clusters of pleats around the bottom. 


DRESSY BASQUES. 


For very dressy basques one of the prettiest 
fancies is to have the neck cut ‘high, finished with 
a standing English collar, and below this cut out 
the dress low on the bosom and fill it in with 
tulle, lace, or white lisse. It is cut straight across 
at the top of the darts as wide as if for a Pompa- 
dour square, and is thence sloped upward to the 
collar, where it is closed by a brooch. This is 
used on silk and grenadine dresses by ladies who 
do not care to expose the throat, or to whom a 
high collar or frill is becoming. 


SUMMER DRESSES, 


One of the novelties for summer dresses is 
crape batiste—a thin linen fabric crinkled like 
crape. This comes in delicate shades of blue, 
beige, pink, lilac, and écru, and is made up as 
elaborately as grenadines over silk of the same 
shade. These batistes are meant for dressy aft- 
ernoon toilettes, and some of them are trimmed 
with colored embroidery on white tulle, such as 
was used during the winter for evening dresses. 
One very pretty model of sky blue linen crape is 
made up in a princesse design, with long apron 
and softly pleated back drapery, ornamented with 
large square bows of doubled silk; the plastron, 
sleeves, aud bands near the edges are of white 
tulle wrought with silk in shaded foliage, rose- 
buds, and pale blue forget-me-nots. Beige-colored 
batistes are trimmed with Smyrna lace of very fine 
quality, and insertion to match. 

For costumes to be worn in the morning very 
thick linen that is at the same time light and fine 
is used, and trimmed with frills embroidered in 
high colors, especially in red or blue with black. 
Cream-color and greenish-gray tints are chosen 
in these linens. They are made with yokes and 
pleated basques ; the over-skirts are embroidered 
scarfs, and a charming little fichu, also embroid- 
ered, accompanies each suit. Some of these lin- 
ens have light damask figures which appear only 
in the over-dress, while the skirt is plain, and has 
a deep pleating to suggest a kilt. Striped sheer 
lawn dresses are made up just as these thick lin- 
ens are, but are ornamented with knife-pleated 
frills, They also have pretty fichus or Clarissa 
Harlowe scarfs, with a pleated frill for trimming. 

The Scotch and Madras gingham dresses are 
charmingly cool and fresh-looking. The bars 
and stripes are of two or three colors on a white 
ground, and the new combinations of colors are 
adopted. One favorite pattern is pale blue and 
olive green on white; another is scarlet with 
beige-color; a third, Pompadour pink with blue; 
and among the best designs is bottle green and 
white plaid. The trimmings are the Russia laces, 
lighter than Smyrna, and in colors to match the 
dress, or else white embroidery is used. Some of 
these dresses have white cambric ruffles scal- 
loped and thickly dotted with Hamburg embroid- 
ery, and others have the entire over-dress wrought 
with stars in white on gray or on blue ground. 
School-girls and blonde young ladies choose the 
navy blue and white ginghams, and make them 
up with white vests, Smyrna lace, and ruffles of 
embroidery. For small girls who have left off 
white dresses these ginghams are made up in 
princesse designs, with simulated sacques and 
pleated backs, and are trimmed with white or 
colored lace. The shaded blue Madras ginghams 
are very popular, but great care is required in 
washing them. When the dress is of the plain 
shaded blue gingham it can be effectively trimmed 
with bias bands of striped gingham; still plainer 
dresses for children are merely scalloped around 
the bottom, and bound with white. 

For watering-places are dressy costumes of 
damask silk of light quality combined with plain 
silk often of contrasting color. For instance, a 
dress of moss green silk will have an over-dress 
of beige-colored damask, while dark bottle green 
silk, such as is worn in midwinter, is used for 
summer by having a fichu and apron or scarfs of 
white damask silk trimmed with fringe that is 
tied in the hem on the edge. Large collars and 
cuffs of white lace are sewed on the dark silk 
dresses that will be used for summer, and the 





neck and wrists of the dress are finished with a 
row of loops of narrow ribbon the color of the 
dress, 

PARASOLS. 


The new parasols prepared for spring have 
round tops instead of the pointed canopy top of 
last summer. They are of medium size, measur- 
ing about eighteen inches down the rib, which is 
slightly smaller than they have been of late. 
The sticks are long and slender, and the top 
piece is of simple shape, and only two and a 
half inches in height. Black and beige colors 
are most used. The favorite material is the soft 
twilled silk called Levantine, and also pongees. 
Most parasols are lined with silk of a contrast- 
ing color or with white, or else with a darker 
shade of the outside color; the lining is kept 
separate on the outside, and its edges are pinked. 
The finish for the outside is large scallops bound 
securely, and in the indentation between the scal- 
lops is a loop and end of narrow ribbon hanging 
like fringe. Others are trimmed with plain silk 
fringe, and some with whalebone fringe. A long- 
looped bow of ribbon on the top is fastened very 
securely, Black Levantine parasols lined with 
white, cream-color, or cardinal red are very hand- 
some when finished with whalebone fringe. The 
lacquered and the plain ebony sticks are very 
much admired. Black, red, and yellowish bam- 
boo sticks lacquered with gold are imported from 
Japan. Some of the dull unpolished ebony han- 
dies are quite massive, with a bar at the end, or 
a hook, and are inlaid with ivory or pearl. Many 
yellow ivory and pearl handles are shown with 
silver or gold tips. There are also carnelian, 
amber, and natural wood handles. Ladies in 
mourning choose ebony handles. Sun umbrellas 
of the nicest qualities are made without the sil- 
ver ring and tips that formerly held the ribs 
close to the stick; the ribs of paragon frames 
are now curved near the lower end in a way that 
makes them remain close to the handle without 
needing the ring. Misses’ parasols are of small 
size in the designs and colors used for ladies. 
Few damask parasols are shown at present, and 
the styles generally are less pronounced than they 
were last year. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; A. T. Srewart & Co.; 
Lorp & Taytor; and Wiis A. Drown & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Lavy BELL, one of the best known and bright- 
est women in, London, has just died at the age 
of ninety. She was the widow of Sir CHARLES 
BELL, the celebrated physiologist, who died in 
1844. Lady BELL was one of the companionable 
wives, giving valuable assistance in his literary 
work, and acted as his amanuensis. Within the 
last few years she published The Letters of Sir 
Charles Bell, and added her own Recollections, 
She was a delightful talker, and enjeyed the so- 
ciety of cultivated people, counting among her 
friends JEFFREY, SypNeY Situ, Lord Cock- 
BURN, HERSCHEL, WHEWELL, Farabay, and oth- 
er celebrities. 

—The late ex-Senator Wang, of Ohio, was 
forty-one years old when he married Miss Ro- 
SENCRANZ, who was thirty-seven, and their mar- 
ried life extended over thirty-seven years. Dur- 
ing all that time she was his very helpmeet and 
helpmate, acting as his secretary and reader. 
Senator Wave had an antipathy to writing and 
termes bag wry This drudgery was cheerful- 
ly assumed by Mrs. Wape. When he hada great 
speech in hand it was his wife who furnished 
him with the materials, which he afterward ar- 


ranged and systematized. Her skill, tact, indus-’ 


try, and patience are spoken of as being 
exceptional. Fortunate indeed was Mr. 
in having such a better half. 

—Dr. ScHLIEMANN is building a house in 
Athens. He calls his daughter ANDROMACHE, 
and his servant-maids PENELOPE and BRIsEIs, 
is proud of being au American citizen, and dis- 
likes Germany. 

—It is said that when the King of Spain was 
sy at Barcelona, a working tailor com- 
menced his harangue with these words: “Ifa 
workman may address a king.” ALFronso XIL, 
interrupting him, said, ‘‘Why not? We are 
both workmen. You make clothes, and I make 
order; but do not forget that my work permits 
you to enjoy the fruit of yours.” 

—That Mr. Tennyson is sensitively reluctant 
to be seen is well known; but there is some- 
thing very funny in the following true incident: 
A young lady—a veracious — lady—was 
walking in the country lanes close to one of the 
Laureate’s residences, when she met a gentle- 
man, who at her approach deliberately took out 
a handkerchief and spread it over his face. Hav- 
ing had no intention of staring at the stranger, 
she marvelled at the evident measure of defense, 
and hurried past, not without trepidation; but 
the daughter of Evz, of course, turned round 
before he was out of sight, and beheld Mr. Ten- 
NYSON going on his way unveiled. 

—The widow of ex-President TYLER came to 
Washington lately, and called on Mrs. Haygs, 
who promptiy returned the call, and asked her 
to receive with her on the following Saturday. 
As the two stood beside each other, it was o 
served that they were not unlike. Mrs. TYLER 
is the oldest by about a score of years, but has 
the same bright expressive face, which is the 
charm of Mrs. Hayes’s appearance. Both have 
black hair, and have always worn it in glossy 
bands on the temples and cheeks; both have 
great suavity of manner, and are fluent and affa- 
ble in conversation. 

—Baron Buianc, the Italian minister, who is 
about to marry Miss Terry, of this city, has 
had an exceptional career in the diplomatic serv- 
ice. Other diplomates say no other young man 
has had such rapid promotion. He was the pri- 
vate secretary of Cavour, and never passed 
through the lower grades in the diplomatic 
service, but was made chargé d’affaires on his 
first mission. Count Lirra, the secretary of the 
Italian legation, is also a man of superior talent. 
He is the son of the historian of the same name. 

—The marriage ceremony of Miss Dz Rorus- 
CHILD will be performed twice—in a civil form, 
and by a clergyman of the Established Church. 
Her trousseau is now on view at WortnH’s, and 
is quite magnificent. Lord Rosepery has given 
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her some splendid jewels, in addition to the 
Rosebery diamonds, which are famous, consist- 
ing, among other things, of a belt composed en- 
tirely of very large single stones. She has also 
a large sapphire ornament for the neck, and a 
spray for the hair to correspond. This sapphire 
is said to be the largest known to exist. fh its 
rough state it disclosed a flaw; but one dealer, 
who evidently is the man to see further through 
a millstone than other people, gave $4000 for it. 
Polished, the sapphire showed that the blemish 
was only, like beauty, skin-deep, and so he ob- 
tained $10,000 from its sale to Lord Rosesery. 
—An English gentleman recently read before 
a literary society a paper on the longevity of 
literary ladies, in which he gives the following: 









Died. Aged. 

Miss Jane AUSTEN ...........+ 181 - 2 

rs. RADOLIFFE. ............++ 1828 59 
Miss Mirrorp..............++- 1855 69 
pO Se 1810 6B 
Mise Jane Porter ............ 74 
Mrs. Evizaperu Montacv..... 1800 80 
, 8 eae 1821 . 81 
Mrs. Barsavip .. 1822 82 
Mise Enezewortu 1849 82 
Lady Morean.... 1859 82 
Madame D’Agstayr. 1840 88 
Miss Hannan More...... -- 1888 .... 8 
BE EA adsccacduscesaeses 1850 .... 89 
Mrs. Joanna BarLuis ......... We on. 
PIR in cae devucnces coves 1852 .... 90 
Mrs. SoMERVILLE............-. 1872 .... 9 
Miss Harrier Lee ............ 151 4... @ 
Miss Caro.ine Hensoukt ..... 1848 .... 98 
SE EE 6. vecasicccececcacss 1877 .... 108 


These give an average of eighty-one. 

—Miss Monica Mason will be one of the rep- 
resentatives of the medical department of the 
Boston University at the Commencement in 
June next—the first time a lady has had that 
honor, 

—A scene altogether new in this country, and 
probably never witnessed in any other civilized 
country, was witnessed a few days since at the 
funeral of Mr. Lanz ANDERSON in Cincinnati, 
where eight of his nine sons bore their father to 
his last resting-place. 

—Ex-Mayor WorkMAN, of Montreal, has left 
$400,000, two-thirds of his property, to the pub- 
lic charities of that city. 

—Up in the good town of Westminster, Ver- 
mont, is a plain slab in the cemetery bearing 
this curious inscription: ‘‘ In Mem of WiLLIaM 
FRENCH, Son to Mr. NATHANIEL FrENcH; Who 
Was shot at Westminster March 13. 1775, by the 
hand of the Cruel Ministerial tools of Grores 
y 3d; in the Corthouse at alla Clock at Night; 

the 22d year of his Age. 


“Here Wititam Frenon his Body lies, 
For Murder his Blood for vengeance cries, 
King Grore the Third his Tory crew, 
tha with a baw! his head shot threw. 
For Liberty and his Countrys good, 
he Lost his Life his Dearest blood.” 


—The oldest woman in the world is said to be 
Mrs. Perez, of Los Angeles, California, who has 
attained the extraordinary age of one hundred 
and forty. She is believed to be an orphan. 

—RaMon CABRERA’S widow, the Countess Mo- 
RELLA, an English lady of great wealth, who fell 
deeply in love with the Carlist beau sabreur, has 
erected two splendid monuments to the memory 
of her husband, who is buried at Virginia Water, 
near London. 

—There are few men who can describe in ‘‘ the 
eftest way,’’ as Dogberry says, a lady’s dress. 
The feat has, however, been accomplished by 
**Mark Twain’’ ir a recent tale, wherein he thus 
describes the dainty manner in which his youth- 
ful and lovely heroine was *‘ upholstered :”’ ‘‘ Her 
dress and adornment were marked by that ex- 
quisite harmony that can come only of a fine 
natural taste perfected by culture. Her gown 
was of a simple Magenta tulle, cut bias, traversed 
by three rows of light blue flounces, with the 
selvedge edges turned up with ashes-of-roses che- 
nille; over-dress of dark bay tarlatan, with scar- 
let satin lambrequins; corn-colored polonaise, 
pol yen wet looped with mother-of-pearl buttons 
and silver cord, and hauled aft and made fast by 
buff velvet lashings; basque of lavender reps, 
picked out with Valenciennes; low neck, short 
sleeves; maroon velvet neck-tie edged with del- 
icate pink silk; inside handkerchief of some 
simple three-ply ingrain fabric of a soft saffron 
tint; coiffure of forget-me-nots and lilies-of-the- 
valley massed around a noble calla. This was 
all; yet even in this subdued attire she was di- 
vinely beautiful. Then what must she have been 
when adorned for the festival or the ball?” 

—Said Mr. HaLvaM, the historian, godfather 
of HaLLam TENNYSON, the Laureate’s eldest son, 
on the occasion of the christening: ‘‘ Why not 
give the child your own name as well as mine ?— 
why not call him ALFRED HALLAM TENNYSON ?”’ 
** For fear,” said the deep-voiced bard—“‘ for fear 
he should turn outafool. Let his name be Ha- 
LaM Only.” 

—Pope Prus IX. was very fond of billiards. 
He had a French table (without eo at the 
Vatican, and, when his health allowed it, used 
to play two or three games every evening before 
going to bed. He was not an early riser, and his 

abits had a great deal of the Italian indolence. 
He liked sweetmeats, pastry, and playful con- 
versation. Wine he never touched at table, and 
he took all his meals alone, it being contrary to 
etiquette for any one, even a crowned head, to 
eat with the Supreme Pontiff. Most of the bulls 
and pastorals issued from the Vatican were in- 
dicted by Cardinal ANTONELLI or Cardinal Simz- 
ONI, both excellent Latin scholars, which Pivs 
IX. was not. He wrote Latin fluently, but not 
too correctly, and made no pretense of perusing 
the classics, which he said wearied him. Read- 
ing, in general, had few attractions forthe spright- 
ly conversationalist, and he never employed the 
services of a secretary, as his predecessor GreG- 
ory XIV. did, to entertain him with French nov- 
els. On the other hand, hespoke French well, and 
occasionally threw an eye over M. Lours VeuIL- 
Lor’s articles in the Univers. The Pope some- 
how never liked Napotzon III., who had render- 
ed him the important service of delaying the 
fall of the temporal power by twenty years. The 
Pope was conspicuously open-handed, and not 
content with enriching his own family, which 
comprised numerous cousins and nephews, he 
seattered gold freely among all his courtiers and 
servants. These lose in him a generous as well 
as a good master. It was his habit to write 
clauses of his will on separate sheets of paper, 
justas theidea struck him. These sheets, eleven 
in number, were attached to each other by a silk 
thread. The old gentleman’s will is not contest- 
ed, as is the custom with us in America. 
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Crochet Rosette for Tidy. 
Tuis rosette is worked with cro- 
chet cotton, No. 25. Begin from 
the centre with a foundation of 
14 st. (stitch), close these in a 
ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), and then 
crochet as follows: 
Ist round.—24 sc. 
(single crochet) on 
the foundation st. ; 
finally 1 sl. on the 
first sc. in this 
round. 2d round. 
—Eight times alter- 
















































Crocuer Roserre ror Twy. 


nately 15 ch. (chain stitch), 3 se. on the next 3 
the preceding round. 8d round.—Eight times alter- 

nately 6 sc., 12 de. (double crochet), the middle two of 
which are separated by 15 ch., 6 sc. on the next 15 ch. in 
the preceding round, 1 sc. on the middle of the next 8 sc.; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. Fasten the thread and 


st. in 


< 


SQUARE-NECKED Princesse CHEMISE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 54-56. 


cut it off. 4th round.—> 1 de. on the 
upper veins of the de. before the next 
15 ch. in the preceding round, 22 de., 
the middle two of which are separated 
by 5 ch. on the next 15 ch., 1 de. on the 
upper veins of the following de., and re- 
peat from > ; finally, 1 sl. on the first 
de. in this round. 5th round.—»x 11 
se. on the next 11 de., 4 sc., the middle 
two of which are separated by 5 ch. on 
the next 5 ch., 11 sc, on the next 11 st., 





Fig. 2.—Desian ror Watcu 
Sranp, Fic. 1.—Satry anp Hatr- 
POLKA Stitch EMBROIDERY. 


and repeat from > ; finally, 1 sl. on the 
first sc.in this round. Fasten the thread 
and cut it off. 6th round.—Always al- 
ternately 11 sc. sep- 
arated each by 15 
ch. on the next 5 
ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 14 ch., 
but always fasten 
the middle of the 
first 15 ch. to the 
middle of the last 
15 ch. in the pre- 
ceding pattern fig- 
ure (to do this, 
drop the st. from 
the needle, insert 


corresponding st., 


\ 
iis, ' 


Ha hy, 
Sf 1 
ys i 7 
Fig. 1.—Warer-Proor Cioak We 
ror GIRL FROM 6 TO 8 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 
Supp!., No. LIL, Figs, 20-82, 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror CHILp 
rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern ont description see 


Suppl., No. I., Figs, 12-19, 





Kyitrep anp Crocuet Firzsu-Rvusser. 





Fig. 4.—Detai or Borper ror Parasol, Fig. 2 
Dovsie Page. 





the latter in the Fig. 1.—Empromerep Warcu Sranp, 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Fig. 1.—Borprr ror Dresses.—CoLorED EMBROIDERY ON 
Bariste.—[See Figs. 2 and 3, Double Page.] 





and draw the dropped st. 
through); finally, 1 sl. on 
the first sc. in this round. 
Fasten the thread and cut 
it off. ‘7th round.— 1 se, 
on the next loop, consisting 
of 15 ch. in the 
preceding round, 
eight times alter- 
nately 5 ch., 2 se, 
on the next loop, 
then 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the following 
loop, and repeat 
from > ; finally, 
1 sl. on the first 
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<< 


Pom Lace anp Crocuer Rosette ror Tipy. 


sc. in this round. 8th round.—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in 

the preceding round, > 2 se. separated by 1 p. (picot, con- 
sisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these) on the next ch. 
before the 2 se., seven times 8 se. separated each by 1 p. on the 
next 5 ch., then 2’ se. separated by 1 p. on the following 5 ch., 5 
ch., and repeat from > ; finally, 1 sl. on the first se. in this round. 





. Cuemise ror Ieanr-snaprn Dresses, 


Embroidered Watch Stand, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tus watch stand is made of silver- 
plated metal, and is furnished with two 
parts of card-board joined, simulating a 
desk ; these are covered on the outside 
with embroidered black satin and in the 
hollows with black velvet. For the em- 
broidery, transfer the designs Figs. 2 

























Fig. 3.—Dxsicn For WatcH 
Sranp, Fic. 1.—Satin anp Hatr- 
POLKA Stitch EMBROIDERY. 


and 8 to the material, and work the flowers, 
\ leaves, and stems in satin and half-polka stitch 
and the stamens in 
knotted stitch. For the 
poppies use coral and 
claret-colored and for 
the flowers silver gray 
silk, and work the sta- 
mens with yellow and 
the leaves, stems, and 
veins with olive green 
and brown silk.. On 
the wrong side cover 
the card-board with 
brown leather, and set 
it in a binding of silver- 
plated metal. The parts 
are joined at the top 
with hinges and the bot- 
tom with a cross-bar. 
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Fig. 4.—Cioak ror Girt 
FrroM 6 TO 8 YEARS 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror CatLp 
From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


Back.—[See Fig. 2.] OLD. 
For pattern and description see For description see 
Suppl., No. IL, Figs, 12-19. Supplement. 
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Monogram for Lingerie.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 
Tris monogram is worked with blue 
and red cotton over canvas in cross 
stitch. 


Batiste Handkerchiefs, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tuesr handkerchiefs are made of 
batiste, with hem-stitched borders. To 
work the latter draw the outline of 
the hem on the material, fold down 
the edge on the wrong side for a deep 
hem, and on both sides of the line 
drawn run fine guipure cord, over- 
casting it with fine white thread, in 
doing which always alternately fasten 
one guipure cord with a stitch through 
the double layer, then wind four 
threads between the outlines with the 
working thread, and then sew on the 
other cord with a similar stitch (see 
Fig. 3). After finishing the stitching 
cut away the projecting edge of the 
hem on the wrong side of the hand- 
kerchief. 


Gauntlet Gloves, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue gray kid glove, Fig. 1, is trimmed 
with a monogram, which is worked 
with navy blue and light blue silk in 
satin and half-polka stitch. The 
gauntlet is of blue velvet, slashed at 








of the ribbon. The ends are fasten- 
ed by a band of claret-colored ribbon 
held by a bronze buckle. 


Water-proof Cloak for Girl 
from 4 to 6 Years old, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts cloak of dark gray water-proof 
cloth is trimmed with side-pleated ruf- 
fles and folds of the material, and with 
black jet buttons. The fronts are 
double-breasted, and are trimmed with 
two rows of buttons. On the back is 
set a straight piece twenty-two inches 
and a half wide and ten inches and a 
half long, which is laid in two box 
pleats at the top. The seam made by 
setting this on is covered with a side- 
pleated ruffle three inches wide, turned 
downward, a similar standing ruffle an 
inch and a quarter wide, and a fold an 

inch wide of the same material. 





























Scrap Basket. 

Tue frame of this basket is made 
of bamboo cane, and is furnished with 
a bottom, lid, and sides of brown pol- 
ished wood. The lid and sides are 
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Fig. 3.—Detam or HanDKERCHIEFS, 
Figs. 1 anp 2. 
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Monocram ror Lincerte.—Cross Fig. 2.—Desien ror Wasrte-parer Basket, Fic. 1.—Cross Stitrcn Emprowery. 

Srircu EmpBrorery. Description of Symbols: 8 Black; 8 Green; 9 Dark Red; & Light Red; © Blue; 8 Lilac; S Gold; ! Gray linen foundation. 
covered with Chi- 
nese matting, on 
whichareapplied 
Chinese figures 
made of color- 
ed material as 
shown by the il- 
lustration. The 
matting is also 


the top, and ap- 
pears to be laced 
with light blue 
braid. Buttons 
and hooks and 
eyes serve to 
close the glove. 
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The yellow kid 
ia Soe ! SRR ON ee ; “NS trimmed with 
claret - colored _. the Metsceeete Geer Meshetenc atten 7h \ yy " > op: - hth _£> split bamboo 
chenille The ere ees toc Seoe rea x } j J. ‘ ag RAIA ASA MOS, As” rods. Rings of 
gauntlet is of He oe Zea h ASF Be) ay cane for lifting 
claret - colored i up the basket are 4 
velvet, and the nih set on the side. 
te seam made by i= Seicchinend 
joining it with ; 
the ‘glove ts cov- ¥ J Waste-paper 
ered with gather- Fig. 1.—Cutp’s Crocuet CoLLar. Basket, Figs. 
[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2.—Derram or Crocuer Cotar, 1 and 2. 
Fie. 1. Tus waste-pa- 


ed black lace, 
which is em- 
broidered with 
olive green silk. Similar lace borders the top of the gaunt- 


let, as shown by the illustration. 
Insertion and Lace 
Neck-Tie. 

Tus neck-tie is made of 
Spanish insertion an inch and a half 
wide, which is set together in horizon- 
tal and perpendicular lines, so that 
open squares are formed, which are 
underlaid with pieces of claret-colored Figs. 1 and 2.—Gavntier Groves, 
silk, Narrow strips of similar silk 


For pattern see Suppl., No. IX., Fig. 61, 
per basket is made of bam- 
boo cane, and is furnished 
with sides and a bottom of 
eard-board, covered on both 
sides with gray linen. The 
pieces of linen designed for 
the outside have first been embroidered in 
the design Fig. 2 with colored cotton over 
sanvas. After finishing the embroidery 
draw out the threads of the canvas. 
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Fig. 2.—MonoGRaM FOR CLARET-COLORED SATIN 
HANDKERCHIEF, Rippon Neck-Tre. 
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Fig. 1.—MonoGram FoR 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Warer-Froor CLoaK FoR GirL FROM 
4 7o 6 Years oLp.—Front anp Back. 
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are stitched on the sides of the neck-tie. The ends are 
trimmed with gathered Bruges lace four inches wide. 


Monograms for Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1-3. 
Turse monograms are worked with white and colored 
cotton in satin and half-polka stitch, as shown by the il- 
lustrations, Figs. 1 and 2 on this page, and Fig. 3 on 
double page. 


Claret-colored Satin Ribbon Neck-Tie. 
Tus neck-tie is made of claret-colored satin ribbon four 
inches wide, which is edged with Valenciennes lace two 


inches and seven-eighths wide, and folded so that the lace " : 
lies uppermost, and is continued in spirals on the ends Fig. 1—Emprowrrep Waste-parer Basket.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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LULLABY. 
Loutiasy, love! lullaby! 
Drooping lid and closing eye! 
Home the weary songsters fly, 
Lullaby! 
Night and darkness, pet, are nigh; 
We must rest, then, you and I, 
Lullaby ! 


Lullaby, sweet! lullaby! 
Stars are gleaming in the sky; 
Peeping in, love, where you lie! 
Lullaby! 
Naught will harm while mother’s nigh; 
Sleep and rest, then, lullaby! 
Lullaby ! 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LIX.—{ Continued.) 
THE TRIBUNAL OF GODDESSES. 





He waited up stairs some little time to see if 
he was followed; but the council being busily 
brooding over their mischief, he proceeded to act 
upon an idea that suddenly occurred to him. 
They should see the studio, 

His young captive flew to meet him, and he 
quickly accounted for his long absence, explain- 
ing all. 

“ AndI shall soon have my wife and daughters, 
men-servants and maids, to heighten the perplex- 
ity of this precious situation. I don’t know which 
will give me the most trouble, my inquisitive aunts, 
wondering daughters, or prying domestics. It is 
imperative for our safety that they should over- 
run this place. Now in Miss Penelope’s cham- 
ber, to which I will take you, is a large, old-fash- 
ioned chest, of which they think my daughter 
only possesses the key; one upon my bunch 
will, however, open it. If you can dispose of 
your little self among my wife’s old cashmeres, 
stowed away there (and I remember there is a 
wide strip of wood off the back, so that you will 
not stand in peril of being suffocated), I will lock 
you in there, but, of course, release you as soon 
as possible. We have got into a fix between us, 
solae must help one another to get out of it.” 

“T don’t mind hiding there at all, only do not 
forget me.” 

“Tf I do, you must give an unearthly squeak 
in the middle of the night, after which I do not 
think we shall be much longer troubled with my 
aunts.” 

“T feel unhappy to have caused this trouble.” 

*“ Suppose I tell you I think you are fully worth 
the trouble, and that you give me pleasure to 
counterbalance it; will that set your mind at 
rest, little girl, and change that pitifully pretty 
face to smiling confidence ?” 

Her face grew sunny on the instant, and she 
put up her mouth to be kissed, as in days when 
she was the petted darling of a father, tender 
and kind as this ious gentleman. The action 
thanked him as no words would have done. 

“ Now I will put the place to rights, and make 
it a little more like your room than mine,” she 
said, lightly removing the traces of her stay, and 
restoring the retreat to its orthodox artistic dis- 
order. Bir Horace thought his young charge very 
handy, and he was very much struck by the 
thoughtfulness displayed. He bestowed in re- 
ward a shower of bonbons bought for the pur- 
pose, and these she picked up and stored in her 
pocket. They set out upon the venturesome jour- 
ney to Miss Penelope’s chamber. 

Going down stairs afterward, Sir Horace smiled 
to himself at the daring of hiding away the cause 
of the disturbance in Miss Penelope’s own chamber. 

When the gentleman returned to the library 
the greater part of his book-shelves were bare ; 
classified ranges of vol were jumbled pell- 
mell, and a general scene of confusion prevailed 
—mortifying enough to the literary man wishing 
to lay his hand on any certain volume in an in- 
stant. Four of his aunts stood on his superb 
writing-table, reaching down splendidly bound 
works which Miss Minerva was dusting with the 
hearth broom. 

“Will you not come into the drawing-room, 
aunt?” (to Miss Penelope). “ You'll excuse me, 
but I shall have great trouble to get my books in 
order again.” 

“Bless the man! Why, the best of writers 
have their studies higgledy-piggledy, carpets 
strewn, chairs loaded, confusion every where. 
Our poor father, a great scholar and bookworm, 
Horace, used to say that the study was not a 
bookseller’s shop, and he liked to see it upside 
down. He said the surest indication of extensive 
reading and almost illimitable knowledge was 
never being able to put your hand on any book 

wanted, or remember any thing you'd read. 
This, added our father, stamps the savant, and 
separates the thinker from the calculator.” 

After which intelligent and epigrammatic remi- 
niscence, Miss Penelope left the room, returning 
quickly with triumphant glee. 

“Girls, I've the latch-key of the Blue-beard 
chamber! Found it in the porte-monnaie in dear 
Horace’s walking coat. Now we shall see what 
we shall see ! eestor teed am 
pare! For this may be momentous incident 
of our lives! Now, follow me!” 

“ But, my dear aunts,” remonstrated Sir Hor- 
ace, gy pe “you know not what you 
do! Think for one instant; should not the pri- 
vacy of my own personal suite be preserved in- 
violate? Is it kind? What do you think my 
wife will say?” 

“It is in the interest of our poor sainted Marion 
we undertake this distasteful office. Don’t you 
trouble, Horace; the truth is bound to come out 
now, On, girls; be brave, and prepare for the 








worst !” And the force marched on to the scene 
of discovery. 

With the importance of their mission strongly 
marked upon eager countenances, the great ex- 
pedition set out. They had been hunting scan- 
dal all their days, but this promised to be a chase 
worthy of their skill. 

The door was quickly unlocked, all crowding 
forward for the first view of the revelation in 
store. , 

When they found but an ordinary studio, with 
its elegant disorder and unconventional art tastes, 
they were much chagrined; but Miss Penelope 
restored the confidence of her league without de- 
lay. “Wait a while, girls! I see through this ! 
There has been jugglery. But the laws of society 
are not to be outraged in this barefaced manner ! 
Girls, are we or are we not here in the interests 


of society ?” 
Omnes: “ Certainly !” 
“Very well! And is it not imperative that we 


should expose this abominable plot, and discover 
this impudent intruder, before going on to Brigh- 
ton for Christmas, where, take my word for it, 
if all I hear and suspect be verified, we shall have 
our work cut out to find the long and the short 
of the mystery concerning the famous Minister. 
Now is our time or never! Girls, separate, and 
go two and two for safety’s sake; let more care- 
ful search be made; examine this house from 
roof to basement; and may the blessing of the 
Goddess of Justice rest upon your devotion! I 
will go alone.” 

After this impressive invocation there was pro- 
found silence, broken by Aunt Dido, who thought 
“a little something” first might animate their 
much - tried, languishing endurance. But Miss 
Penelepe would permit no indulgence in the ranks, 
and with wonderful heroism the battalion divided. 

Then Miss Penelope turned with anxiety to her 
nephew— 

“Tf it was not for this shocking occurrence, 
Horace, I should be seriously concerned about 
dear Aunt Dido; I fear she is going into a con- 
sumption.” 

Her nephew was cruel enough to laugh out- 
right, “I think it is a clear case of consumption.” 

With a sternly reproving gesture, Miss Penel- 
ope indicated her abhorrence of the jest. 

“Tt is exceedingly annoying dear Marion took 
those keys!” 

“They will be here shortly, if you have done 
as you tell me.” 

“Yes, but what are we todo? We brought 
no fancy-work ; the very work-boxes are locked, 
so that we can not be at plain sewing.” 

When the aunts were at their needle-work the 
confusion of tongues outvied that of the sewing 
ladies in Genevieve de Brabant. 

“Lend me your bunch, Horace; possibly we 
may contrive to open some of the drawers.” 

“Tt is very probable; but do you think, as a 
matter of courtesy, not to say of propriety, it will 
be the correct thing to do ?” 

“Don’t you trouble about that. We will watch 
over the propriety. All I can say is, my suspicions 
are yet further aroused. If it is improper for us 
to open the drawers, there must be something not 
proper for us to see; hence we ought to see it.” 

Sir Horace smiled at this naive reasoning. The 
smile exasperated Miss Penelope, who exclaimed, 
“T feel it is our duty to have in a lock-smith, and 
every box and drawer opened, for we are upon the 
brink of discovering a terrible crime, or I am 
mistaken. Oh, Horace, unhappy man, spare us! 
I conjure you to spare your much-troubled aunts 
further anxiety, which is killing us, by handing 
me your bunch of keys !” 

“Well, I do certainly think you are the most 
annoying staff of mischief-making old women to 
be found in the country. Any where but in En- 

land you would have been locked up long ago. 
hat society can want with such blue-bottles, 
wasps, and cockatrices, I can not imagine !” 

Miss Penelope gave vent to a piercing scream ; 
she had never been spoken to so plainly before 
in all the course of her honored professional ca- 
reer. It was shrill as a railway whistle, and re- 
called her straggling adherents, who swarmed to 
her assistance with a chorus of inquiry. Miss 
Penelope, pointing the finger of scorn and out- 
raged sensitiveness at that ingrate, her nephew, 
cried— 

“He calls us ‘cockatrices!’ Girls, dear ones, 
my heart is broken! Did you ever hear of such 
a thing? After all we have done, all we have 
suffered, this is our reward !” 

“ We shall not forget this, Horace,” said Miss 
Iphigenia, with acute sorrow. 

“T will abide by your recollection, aunt. I con- 
sider such bands of disturbing scandal-mongers 
the pests of human happiness, existing but to 
blight man’s confidence and wreck woman’s hon- 
or; living in a poisonous atmosphere upon gar- 
bage, with an unclean taste compared with which 
that of wolves and vultures is sweetness itself. I 
have the disgrace and irreparable calamity to be 
connected with you by relationship, and there- 
fore do not expel you, but I sincerely hope one 
of these days you will meet with a summary dis- 
missal that will teach you a lesson for the remain- 
der of your lives.” 

They recoiled a step before this outburst of 
supplementary invective, but Miss Penelope was 
not to be scared. 

“ Girls, give meachair!” A chair was brought, 
and the leader seated herself stiffly. “It is well, 
nephew Sir Horace Vivian, that you are appear- 
ing in your true colors. You are not the first 
who has browbeaten the witness when under ex- 
amination, and thus tried to avert impending pun- 
ishment. The breach of decorum of which you 
have been guilty, the immoral conduct, the ter- 
rible mystery attendant, exposure imminent, all 
now staring you in the face, you are driven to des- 
peration, and turn upon your best friends—those 
trying te save you from the consequences of your 
folly—in a manner at once diabolical and convin- 
cing, were any other proof needed, of the enormi- 





ty of your crime. But don’t you trouble, Horace ; 
your aunts are not to be maligned from the path 
of duty and the defense of decency.” 

“ Amen !” murmured Miss Vesta, devoutly ; and, 
much impressed by their leader’s reply, the others 
plucked up again. 

“T will drop a line to my servants,” said Sir 
Horace, with coolness, changing the discussion, 
“requesting their return. In all probability Mar- 
ion and the girls will be with us to-morrow, and 
may not feel as disposed to rough it as your- 
selves.” 

“By all means! Very sensible of you. We 
were wishing to see your servants, if up to the 
mark, early risers, tidy dressers, clean at their 
work, small eaters, not wasteful, not fast-looking, 
and wearing decent and modest caps. We flatter 
ourselves we know what servants are, changing 
them as we do about every month; but I’ll soon 
set you to rights, don’t you fear, Horace. It’s 
cruel to think of those poor dear girls of yours— 
inexperienced, guileless, unacquainted with the 
ways of the designing set, and, in so many words, 
lambs to the slaughter.” 

Sir Horace shrugged his shoulders with a gest- 
ure of mild contempt. “You may rest assured 
I shall not permit you or any one to interfere with 
my daughters’ domestic arrangements.” 

“Oh, of course, you have something contradic- 
tory to propose to every scheme of reform we sub- 
mit. Just like the men; obstinate as mules.” 

“T am sorry your experience has proved that 
unkind fact.” 

Miss Penelope deigned no reply, but ran on 
with her gabble. ‘“ And this new companion—a 
most responsible situation, and well paid for, I’ll 
be bound. We must see this person, consider 
her capacities with a clearer judgment than your- 
self or the dear girls would be likely to bestow, 
and tell you honestly if we think her qualified for 
the situation.” 


“You need not trouble. Your opinion is not 


courted.” 
“There, girls! You heard that with your own 
ears! And he called us blue-bottles and cock- 


atrices !” 

Glances of deep loathing turned their faces 
sombre. 

Sir Horace began to feel uneasy concerning his 
charming captive, whom he did not want to be 
stifled. 

“T don’t think you’ve seen the banner-screen 
Marion worked.” 

“Gracious! A banner-screen, and we have not 
seen it! Just what I said—every thing is hidden 
away in those drawers.” 

“T'll go and fetch it.” 

“ And I'll go with you, and carry the candle, for 
you’re a shocking one at dropping the ; all 
the stair carpets want brown paper and a hot iron 
passing over them. I tripped and nearly broke 
my leg running after a spark you set flying in 
the corridor; we are so nervous about fire.” 

“Tt would certainly tax Captain Shaw’s good 
fellows to the utmost to extricate your party in 
the event of such a calamity.” And a wicked 
vision of a glorious hecatomb that should relieve 
the world of this obnoxious band flitted before 
Sir Horace while accompanying its leader bearing 
the light. There was no alternative: they went 
in quest of the banner-screen in company. It was 
in a chest of drawers close to the hiding-place of 
the captive, and Sir Horace talked very loud upon 
entering the room, lest the little one should give 
vent to an exclamation of joy upon hearing his 
advance. 

All was quiet. He unlocked the drawer where 
very elegant specimens of fancy-work were neatly 
arranged in order. To Sir Horace’s horror his 
aunt stooped and began smelling in the vicinity 
of the old oak chest. 

“ Am I mistaken, Horace, or do I smell pepper- 
mint ?” 

It was but too true—that child had been at the 
bonbons, and a particularly pungent odor was 
pervading the room. 

“ Well—there—certainly—is—a pepperminty 
odor somewhere about.” 

“Yes! and if I’m not mistaken, this precious 
companion, about whom our opinion is discarded, 
keeps a sly bottle somewhere, and the cork has 
come out. If you don’t have this old chest open 
—for this is where it proceeds from—every thing 
will be spoiled. The moth is bad enough, but 
peppermint! Why, my goodness me! Fancy 
going into society smelling of that!” 

Replacing the contents of the drawer, Sir Hor- 
ace was careful to leave his latch-key on the chest. 
He hoped the child would discover it, and be 
quick enough to escape to the study. 

“Well, I'll run down with the screen, or they 
will be getting impatient.” 

“T will go with you,” remarked Miss Penelope, 
imperiously. 

“ And we will then return to the peppermint—” 

“ And have it removed, please, or I shall not 
sleep a wink all night. There is one thing I have 
a decided objection to, and that is the smell of pep- 
permint; but if admitted—vulgarly admitted— 
into any house where I may be staying, I must 
beg leave to superintend its instant removal.” 

“T sympathize with your delicacy; I don’t like 
it myself.” 

“JT well remember dear father once saying to 
me, ‘ Penny, had a single onion grown upon Olym- 
pus, not a god would have ventured upon that tran- 
scendent height !’. I wonder what he would have 
said under the provocation of peppermint in his 
bedroom !” 

They found the ladies in the drawing-room ; the 
banner-screen was examined, and great was the 
discussion thereon. Sir Horace took care to keep 
it up as long as possible. Then the entire party 


proceeded to Miss Penelope’s chamber in search 
of peppermint. 

A single mcevement in the chest would have 
warned Sir Horace that his charge had been un- 
able to release herself from her concealment, and 
he would have withdrawn his party by some 





means ; but all was still. She had, indeed, made 
good use of her time, having crept h the 
broken back of the chest, which stood sufficiently 
distant from the wall to allow her to escape; she 
found the latch-key and hastened back to the 
study. 

“Now,” cried Miss Penelope, catching up the 
keys, “ we'll see all about this lady companion in- 
deed, with her smuggled peppermint and superior 
ways !” 

Down upon her knees went the leader, the 
aunts all bending over her with eager expectancy ; 
Miss Dido was the only unexcited one of the party, 
but then Miss Dido was munching a cheese-cake, 
A key was found and the old cashmeres were had 
out and unrolled—the well-known lady colors so 
dear from having been worn long years ago, an- 
tique styles, and fashions passed away, and lengths 
and widths unpicked and pinned in parcels of 
separate sweet-hued periods; but they found 
never a thing save this—a tiny strip of paper, the 
motto of one of the bonbons. This, however, 
caused an electric shock, and biting of lips, and 
grewsome looks at Sir Horace. The motto ran— 
He who conceals his love from slander’s grave attack 

Shows skill in that which puts it off the track; 
And gives the lie on cunning mischief bent, 
he grim desert of being off the scent. 
Each scandal-loving spinster-maid 
Shall thus of this be made afraid. 


“ Better go down to supper, I think,” said Aunt 
Dido. 

The confusion of the goddesses was complete, 
but how indefatigable was that Aunt Penelope! 

“Don’t you trouble, Horace, we'll find out the 
composer of that little hymn. Girls,” facing 
round and addressing the squadron with military 
precision, “I see it all! Girls, sisters, my bosom 
heaves with indignation! Between this amorous 
and libidinous effusion there is bacchanal con- 
nection with the horrible spirit we came to remove ; 
and I have sad doubts, which it may not be pru- 
dent to disclose, concerning this model companion 
-—companion, indeed !” 

Here was a diversion from the original, and 
the quiet, beautiful widow-lady whom Sir Horace 
honored exceedingly stood now in jeopardy. 
Leaving his aunts to digest the lyric of the bon- 
bon, Sir Horace walked down to the library, won- 
dering much whether his little friend had placed 
it there purposely. “If so,” he said to himself, 
“she is the shrewdest young monkey I’ve met 
with !” 

Sir Horace permitted a long interval to elapse. 
His relatives did not disturb him, and he heard 
them go quietly down to supper and next go as 
quietly up stairs again. Then hearing one and 
another of their chamber doors close softly, he 
concluded they had retired for the night, and he 
felt highly relieved in consequence. To make 
certain, Sir Horace went to the foot of the stairs 
and listened intently. All was silent, and he was 
about returning to the library, when a cold gust 
of wind met him, and set his teeth chattering. He 
at once thought of his young charge, and hoped 
the fire had not gone out in the studio, for it was 
a cold, — night, and he feared she would 
be lonely and cheerless. He would go to her. 
A task of some difficulty, since he did not know 
how to communicate with her. He wae in favor of 
trying the court-yard, and a bare alternative was 
here presented between a shout (eminently hazard- 
ous), and a pebble to be thrown at her window. 
He accepted the latter, and went immediately in 
quest of the missile; but the flags were barren, 
so, finding the door unfastened, he explored the 
narrow lane as diligently as theugh searching for 
the original philosopher’s stone. The wind, how- 
ever, cut round his somewhat tender head with 
disrespectful sharpness, and Sir Horace returned 
hastily for his warm reading-cap. The door had 
been closed and secured upon the inner side, and 
Sir Horace stood, a dismayed and shivering exile, 
attempting to obtain an entrance. The effort 
proved fruitless, and he hurried round to the 
front. 





CHAPTER LX. 
MR. BARTHOLOMEW ROLF’S BURGLARY. 


Wuew Mr. Bartholomew returned from cer- 
tain important business he had strode forth to 
see to, and entered the dingy tenement in Gray’s 
Inn Road, it was to discover the fascinating Mrs. 
Rolf calmly slumbering, and the little girl he had 
taken the trouble to entrap for the chief flown no 
one knew whither. And Mr. Bartholomew se- 
verely reproached himself for his carelessness ; 
but roughly awakening the presiding genius of 
his untidy apartments, he reprimanded that lady 
with even greater severity. 

“A pretty thing, truly! No sooner caught and 
safely caged than she has slipped through our 
fingers. Leave a woman alone for blundering, 
if she anyhow can.” 

“Steady, Bartholomew, steady. Many’s the 
time my assistance has been of service.” 

“And might have been now. Didn’t I tell 
you Barnard was going to hold the child in re- 
serve for finishing off the Minister ?” 

“T know. I’m awfully sorry! But now, think. 
Where will she be likely to go? Does she know 
where this Mr. Percival lives ?” 

“T believe not. No.” 

“Does she know where her mother is living ?” 

“Sure to.” 

“ And so surely will find her way there.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bartholomew, looking thought- 
fully at the golden coil coroneting his lady, “ you 
are right; she will go there safe as the bank. I 
think I see my way to killing two birds with one 
stone, Mrs. Rolf. I happen to have an engage- 
ment down for that particular residence.” 

Mr. Bartholomew seated himself, rubbed the 
baldness crowning his long head, passed his thin 
fingers through the circle of scant gray hair, 
stretched his until his heels were planted 
one on either side the grate, and appeared deep 
in reflection. The florid, wolfish features became 
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more prominent, cheek-bones rising high and 
hard before the flickering fire-light. 

“Been to Queen Street to-day?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

“Drove round this morning.” 

“Barnard at home ?” 

“He came in while I was there—asked wheth- 
er you had returned.” 

Mr. Bartholomew nodded, still looking in the 


“ Been to the warehouse ?”” 

“Went on to the City after dinner.” This 
precious pair so thoroughly understood each 
other, interrogation and reply were interchanged 
with a curt brevity that was eminently character- 
istic. 

“Much business doing ?” 

“Things appeared at a stand-still—except for 
the talking going on among the young men.” 

“Tl talk ’em. Want of principle, Mrs. Rolf, 
eye-service; wasted time ranks next dishonesty.” 
And like the venerable rogue he was, and very 
patriarch of hypocrites, the speaker looked grave- 
ly conscious of the unfaithful conduct of their 
clerks and warehousemen. 

“ Any thing further noticeable ?” 

“Yes. A man was looking at the Indian shawls; 
questions light and of no moment caught my atten- 
tion, kept my eyes open, saw him narrowly exam- 
ine every part of the warehouse, especially the 
books when he stood by the entry desk.” 

Mr. Bartholomew drew his breath shortly and 
whistled—a low danger signal of warning upon 
entering a tunnel; but he only said to the stylish 
blonde, “Some country customer, I suppose— 
new buyer. What was he like ?” 

“Medium height, thin, pale, short whiskers 
meeting under the chin, shaggy eyebrows, gray 
hair, a quick, abrupt manner, stealthy watching 
expression when unnoticed ; gentlemanly dress— 
all black; a long white hand, large blood-stone 
ring.” 

“Pass me the album.” The lady handed him 
a bulky, shabby album. The pages were dirty 
from large thumb marks, the spaces contained 
portraits of those who were or might be objects 
of especial interest. At one of these he stopped, 
and held it over for the lady’s recognition. “Is 
that him?” She nodded indifferently ; apparent- 
ly, now that she had called his attention to it, 
she dismissed it from her mind. 

“Mr. Penfold,” muttered Bartholomew to him- 
self, “solicitor to Mr. Beresford Travers: Mr. 
Herbert Garston seen to enter the office on Sat- 
urday last; this means mischief.” Then aloud, 
“Tl take the "bus to Bishopsgate, my dear, and 
turn in at the ‘Tuns’ for half an hour.” 

It was the evening following upon that of the 
events narrated when Mr. Bartholomew set forth 
upon his pursuit of little Ella. He had no doubt 
whatever but that he should find the child dom- 
ciled in the house of Sir Horace Vivian. In his 
earlier and less lucrative days Mr. Rolf had par- 
ticipated in the privilege of entering at will such 
residences as would probably repay his skilled 
investigation; in other words, and in the lan- 
guage of the vulgar, Mr. Rolf was a more than 
ordinarily neat-handed burglar. He had, more- 
over, enjoyed the supreme honor of instructing 
his present chief in the accomplishment. Thus 
when he set forth with a nice little case of in- 
struments, gravely respectable as some middie- 
class medical man, and playfully told the golden- 
haired lady he was about to make a call upon a 
friend, she, giving him a correspondingly playful 
thump upon the buttoned-over chest, said— 

“You dear old sinner, you! Now mind and 
take care of yourself, for 1 don’t want to go into 
weeds just yet.” 

A doleful sentiment, without depressing influ- 
ence upon the philosophic artist, who, replying, 
“Leave me alone, my charmer, for taking care 
ef myself. Ta! ta!” with a wolfish sort of kiss, 
and an oath at the wind for turning his umbrella 
inside out, before he had proceeded six steps, 
he jauntily made for the narrower and quiet- 
er thoroughfares, having a decided objection to 
the more garish and highly illumined pathways. 
Thus, in place of proceeding by Oxford Street, 
Mr. Bartholomew glided decorously round a cor- 
ner, a shady corner where there did not happen 
to be a gas lamp or a dazzling gin-palace, and 
along a shady street connected. By the quietest 
and shadiest of streets, coming out by the Mar- 
ble Arch, and crossing the Park, he selected a 
dull-looking public-house, where he sat in the 
bar parlor until closing time, when he took an 
easy saunter along Knightsbridge, turning sharp 
at a dark alley, and waiting there within shadow 
of a doorway, from which he could see every 
passer-by while unseen. This was a move very 
customary in Mr. Rolf’s tactics, and it was upon 
the self-protecting policy, it being so very uncer- 
tain whether those interested in his welfare were 
closer than he considered agreeable. With easy 
negligence, as though returning to some select 
home thereabouts, the tall man threaded Wilton 
Place and Wilton Crescent, and came into Bel- 
grave Square, walking carelessly past the man- 
sion whereat he was about to make a call, notic- 
ing with peculiar satisfaction that the family had 
retired for the night, Then the tall man disap- 
peared; so suddenly, that, had any one been ob- 
serving from the opposite side, it would have 
been difficult to define the precise spot of that 
abrupt vanishing. Mr. Rolf tufned up again in 
a narrow lane at the rear of one side of the 
square, and proceeded to effect an entrance with- 
out delay. 

It was Mr. Bartholomew Rolf who fastened 
the door upon the irate Sir Horace, that gentle- 
man giving his aunts the credit for the hard- 
hearted action. 

Mr. Rolf, thus master of the field for a time, 
far from suspecting the reception in store for 
him, stood at the foot of the great staircase. 
With the utmost caution and circumspection he 
removed his boots, which he stowed in the pock- 
ets of his overcoat, with a small implement in 





hand, taken from the case and folded in wash- 
leather, a thick woolen shawl, the property of 
the blonde, brought for the purpose of envelop- 
ing the child, and, if need be, stifling her cries, 
over his shoulder, he stealthily proceeded up 
stairs, and for so large a person he certainly 
moved at pleasure with singular lightness. Not 
so light but that he was heard, and that by the 
lynx-like ears of the goddess Penelope. 

The quiet and contented retiring to rest of the 
tribe had been a craftily organized ruse, “ where- 
by,” said Miss Penelope, “we shall catch him. 
He will think we are asleep, and come stealing 
up stairs, and then will be our time; but be per- 
fectly still, girls, until I give the signal, then let 
us pounce upon him.” is ingenious conspira- 
cy and ambuscade was accepted by all but Aunt 
Dido, who, having eaten an enormous supper, 
was troubled with heaviness upon the chest, and 
preferred retiring in earnest. The leader assent- 
ed, for her sister was sometimes afflicted with 
tormented slumber arising of indigestion in its 
most punishing form. 

Now it happened to be the chamber door of 
the ravenous goddess upon which Mr. Bartholo- 
mew first operated. That symmetrical plaything 
he carried incased in leather admitted him noise- 
lessly. It has been described how that Mr. Bar- 
tholomew was not in any sense a prepossessing 
individual ; indeed, his appearance was calculated 
to give any nervous person a very severe shock. 
Thus when Miss Dido, in the throes of nightmare, 
opened an eye customarily engaged upon similar 
research to that of the honey-bee, the seeking 
for sweet provender, that eye encountered, by 
the dim light of a six hours’ burner deposited in 
the foot-bath, the ghastly-looking being glower- 
ing down upon her, she truly imagined Charon 
or some other infernal dignitary had waited upon 
her at last. Mr. Rolf, on his part, when the 
frilled-in face turned to the light, saw that he 
had entered the wrong apartment, and withdrew; 
it was not his design to molest any person, unless 
molested. Imagine his astonishment at seeing a 
strong body of females, whose number appeared 
countless, clustered upon the landing, which, 
dimly shadowy, might, for all he knew, hold in 
reserve a throng that would possibly rise in de- 
fense and cut off his retreat. Had he made a 
mistake in the house? Penetrated the sacred 
precincts of a convent? Or had he to brave 
the timorously excited garrison of a fashionable 
boarding-school? A variety of speculative ques- 
tions darted through the fertile mind of Mr. Bar- 
tholomew. He was no melodramatic burglar with 
crowbar and dark-lantern; he rather practiced 
upon the fine-art principle, and thus had not the 
advantage of a light which would have revealed 
the number and strength of the enemy. Con- 
sciousness of a mistake somewhere dawned upon 
him, when the foremost of the shadowy females 
thus addressed him with sepulchral effect : 

“So we’ve caught you, after all: the key to the 
mystery lies in dear Dido’s room !” 

“ A private lunatic asylum,” said Mr. Bartholo- 
mew to himself. He was of a brave nature, of 
a hardy calibre. There was but one thing on 
earth that he feared, and that was a female 
lunatic; but this gave promise of an attack by 
myriads of shadowy female lunatics, the fore- 
most of whom closing upon him he deftly las- 
soed her with the amiable Mrs. Rolf’s best 
woolen shawl; then, clearing the stairs six at a 
bound, made for the front-door amid the yells 
and shrieks of the astonished females. Forcing 
open the door, and knocking over a gentleman 
waiting to be admitted—the noble owner, in fact 
—Mr. Rolf made the circuit of the square with 
considerably more expedition than when upon 
the cool inspection of the buildings. He felt ex- 
ceedingly savage, and, to a large extent, puzzled, 
and ultimately resolved that but one head could 
ever explain it, or deal with the odd occurrence 
—the head of his friend Noel Barnard. 


[To BE OCONTINUED.] 





Chemise for Heart-shaped Dresses. 
See illustration on page 220. 

Tue trimming for this fine linen chemise con- 
sists of bias strips of the material, lace insertion, 
needle-work insertion and edging, and gathered 
lace. 


Child’s Crochet Collar, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 221. 

Tus. collar is worked with crochet cotton, No. 
60, in a guipure-like design, in rounds going back 
and forth, and is bordered on the edge with sever- 
al rounds, which form an edging at the same time. 
Fig. 61, Supplement, gives one-half of the pattern 
for the collar. Work first the two front ends of the 
collar to the middle of the back of the neck, then 
join these, and complete the collar. For the foun- 
dation of the guipure design always alternately 
work 9 ch, (chain stitch), 1 p. (picot, consisting 
of 5 ch. and 1 single crochet on the first of these), 
and going back on this foundation work as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—18 ch., 1 sc. (single crochet) 
on the third of these, * 1 ch., 1 p., 7 ch., pass 
over 1 p., 1 sc. on the third st. before the next 
p., 2 ch. 1 p., 2 ch., pass over 1 p.,1 se. on 
the third st. before the following p., 7 ch., fast- 
en to the sc. before the last in this round (to 
do this drop the st. from the needle, insert 
the latter at the corresponding point, and draw 
the dropped st. through), 1 sc., 1 sde. (short 
double crochet), 9 de. (double crochet), 1 sde., 1 
se. on the 7 ch. worked previously, 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the next st., 1 ch., 1 p., 7 ch., pass over 
1 p., 1 se. on the third st. before the next p., and 
repeat from > ; at the end of the round work 1 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 te. on the first foundation st. 


2d round.—9 ch., * pass over 1 p., 1 sc. on the |. 


third st. before the next p. in the preceding round, 
1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 7 de. separated each by 1 ch. 
on the upper veins of the middle 7 of the next 9 
de., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the third eh. before the next 
p., L ch. 1 p., 7 ch., and repeat from ~* ; finally, 
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1 se. on the third of the ch. following the last se. 
in the preceding round. 38d round.—11ch., * 1 
se, on the third ch. before the next p. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 ch., 1 p., 7 ch., 1 sc. on the ch. 
between the first and second of the next 7 de., 1 
ch., 1 p., 7 ch., 1 se. on the ch. before the last of 
these 7 de., 1 ch., 1 p., 7 ch., and repeat from > ; 
finally, 1 sc. on the middle of the next 7 ch, Re- 
peat always the 1st-3d rounds, transposing the 
design (see detail Fig. 2). The rounds on the 
edge of the collar are worked as follows: Ist 
round.—Always alternately 1 dc. on the next st., 
3 ch., pass over a corresponding interval, but on 
the neck work 4 instead of 3 ch. 2d round (on 
the under edge).— > Four times alternately 3 sc. 
on the next 3 ch., 1 sc. on the upper veins of the 
next de. ; then 7 ch., fasten to the 10th of the 16 
sc. worked previously, 7 ch., fasten to the 4th of 
the same 16 sc., going back on the st. worked 
las: work 5 sc., the last two of which are sepa- 
rated by 1 p. on the first 4 of the next 7 ch., 2 ch., 
8 p., 2 ch., 5 se., the first two of which are sepa- 
rated by 1 p. on the last 4 of the next 7 ch., 1 sl. 
on the last of the 16 se. worked on the st. of the 
preceding round, and repeat from *. On the 
neck always crochet 5 sc. on the next 4 ch., and 
1 sc, on the upper veins of each de. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ag desolation now prevailing in the famine- 
stricken provinces of Northern China is ap- 
palling. Imagination fails to tg picture 

resented by the latest reports. venty mill- 
ons of people are not only starving, but are al- 
most hopelessly beyond the reach of relief. Ev- 
ery thing that could possibly appease the pangs 
of hunger has been employed as food; roots, 
grass, buds of trees, all kinds of tough vegetable 
fibre, even mineral substances, red stones: which 
can be chewed, have been swallowed by the per- 
ishing people. Parents have sold their children, 
many have put to death those dependent upon 
them, many more have committed suicide. Ur- 
gent appeals for help have been made in this 
country and in Europe, and hopeless as is the 
task of saving this vast number of starving peo- 
ple, it is none the less the duty of the humane 
to do all that is possible. There is no record of 
such a terrible and wide-spread famine as this. 
The population of China proper and of its de- 
pendencies is, according to the most reliable es- 
timates, about 446,000,000. To support this im- 
mense number the fertility of the land is taxed 
to its utmost, and the greatest industry, skill, 
and economy are practiced. But drought, inun- 
dation, and insurrection have been the leading 
causes of this calamity, and now the difficulty 
of tage en food to the stricken regions will 
make extended relief impossible. For ages the 
Imperial Canal, extending from Soo-chow to 
Tien-tsin, was the chief means of communication 
between the fertile southern provinces of China 
and the more sterile north. ut this is now un- 
navigable for hundreds of miles, in consequence 
of changes in the course of the Yang-tze-Kiang 
River. China has no railroads; a short time 
ago the only railway ever laid down in that coun- 
try was torn up by the government. The’Chi- 
nese have been hostile to all foreigners and to 
foreign improvements in their own country. 
And now, while famine rages, there are no means 
of a ae supplies to the isolated 
provinces. he roads are of the rudest kinds; 
vehicles drawn by animals are seldom used ; hu- 
man carriers bear burdens on their backs. The 
efforts made to alleviate the suffering in China, 
though at the best the relief can only be very 
limited, may cause the Chinese to regard more 
ww the improvements of advancing civili- 
zation. 





As an item recently appeared in an exchange 
in regard to ‘‘a Sea-side Home established at 
Long Branch by Mr. Fletcher Harper,”’ it may 
not be inappropriate to correct, in this column, 
some misstatements therein. The opening of a 
sea-side Home at Long Branch is simply the 
carrying out of a long-cherished idea of Mrs. 
Fletcher Harper, Jun., to provide a summer re- 
treat for some of the working-girls of this city 
but not for ‘the sick and infirm employeés of 
Harper & Brothers” in particular. The inten- 
tion is to establish a Home by the bracing sea, 
where worthy girls who earn their own bread 
may obtain rest and refreshment for a couple of 
weeks during the warm season at a nominal ex- 
pense. The house will be under the charge of 
a suitable matron, and the inmates will be ex- 
pected to conform to such regulations as are 
adopted for the comfort of all. That such an 
institution will be the means of invigorating the 
health and brightening the life of many a poor 
hard-working girl there can be no doubt, and 
we are sure it will be gratefully appreciated by 
those who may receive its benefits. 





Just as every body was wondering whether it 
was March or May, and commenting on the ex- 
traordinary warmth of the season, there came 
news of a terrific snow-storm at the West, the 
severest known for years. It extended for hun- 
dreds of miles through Nebraska and Wyoming 
Territory, blockading railroads, and causing great 
loss of cattle, and, it is feared, in some instances, 
of human lives. After that Western storm the 
May days of March in this vicinity were lost 
sight of for a while, and chilly rains and winds 
took their place. 


The disastrous fire which occurred not lon 
ago at Hot Springs, Arkansas, causes unusua 
distress. The business part of the village and 
most of the residences were destroyed, and a 
majority of the sufferers have lost their all. 
Those dependent on daily labor are thrown out 
of employment, and, to intensify the distress, 
there are many infirm persons and cripples in 
the place who were living on charity while seek- 
ing for relief at the springs. These springs are 
much famed for their medicinal qualities, and at 
certain seasons many thousands of invalids go 
there to use the healing waters. 





Turkey will be almost annihilated when the 
twenty-nine articles of the ‘‘ Treaty of Constan- 
tinople” are enforced. Although late reports 
indicate that the indemnity exacted has been 

reatly reduced from that which Russia at first 

emanded, at its least it will be severe for a hope- 
lessly bankrupt country, and all the other stipu- 





lations show that Russia intends to keep a firm 
hold on the Ottoman Empire. And Turkey has 
no alternative but to submit to the terms im- 
posed upon her. 





The poet Longfellow recently celebrated his 
seventy-first birthday, yet his eye is keen, his 
step light, and his hand steady. His writings 
show no mental failure. ‘ Kéramos”’ is one of 
his best poems, far excelling many written at an 
earlier age. 





The new silver dollar is now being rapidly coin- 
ed at the Philadelphia Mint. Its general circu- 
lation must be limited at present, for the new 
coin will be chiefly delivered to the Treasurer 
and Assistant Treasurers of the United States. 
Limited sums, however, will be given at the 
Mint, it is said, in exchange for their equivalent 
in gold, the object being to allow those who de- 
sire, to secure specimens of the newly coined 
money. The obverseside of the new dollar bears 
a head of Liberty, crowned with the Phrygian cap, 
adorned with sprays of wheat and cotton. The 
motto ‘“E piuribus unum” appears on the bor- 
der, and below, the date, 1878. Upon the re- 
verse side is the figure of the 4agle, surrounded 
by the olive wreath, and holding in his talons 
the symbols of peace and war, and the inscrip- 
tions, “‘ United States of America,” and “ In God 
we trust.”’ 

A novel temperance measure was adopted at 
Utica, New York, on a recent election day. The 
ladies of the various temperance associations la- 
bored unceasingly in every ward serving refresh- 
ments to voters, eatables of various kinds and 
coffee, but never whiskey or beer. During the 
day 5725 cups of coffee were served. Good or- 
der prevailed, and there was little intoxication 
noticed. 





Paris hotels will not, it is said, increase their 
rates exorbitantly during the time of the Expo- 
sition. There are an abundance of good hotels, 
where comfortable quarters may be obtained at 
rates to suit all purses. Many of these are kept 
by Englishmen, and English is spoken by some 
of the servants at nearly all of them. 





When a new Pope is elected he decides for 
himself by what name he shall be called. After 
the present Pope had been chosen and the Con- 
clave was about to be opened for the admission 
of some privileged persons, it is related that 
Monsignor Lasagni (pro-Secretary of State dur- 
ing the Conclave) recollected that the title by 
which the new Pope was to be proclaimed was 
yet unkown. 

“*By what name,”’ he asked, “does your Holl- 
ness choose to be made known ?”’ 

“Who is the patron saint of to-day?” 

“St. Leo.” 

‘Then announce me as Leo XIII.” 





At the Grand Hétel in Paris a dreadful acci- 
dent occurred a short time ago. Owing to some 
defect in machinery, the car, or elevator, instead 
of descending from the second story, went up 
like a flash to the roof of the fifth floor, and 
then fell heavily to the ground-floor. Three 
persons were instantly killed, and another dan- 
gerously wounded. Baron Schack was the first 
to open the door, and he found his wife lying 
dead on the bottom of the car. They had left 
their room together, and she had stepped into 
the car, while he had preferred to go down by 
the staircase. 





The chimpanzee is a native of tropical Africa, 
and the two which have been on exhibition at 
the New York Aquarium are the first which ever 
reached America alive. It is very difficult to 
transport these creatures and acclimatize them 
in a foreign country. The male died at the 
Aquarium a few weeks ago, and the female is 
not in vigorous health. She is certainly a great 
curiosity, although far from handsome. She 
is only two years old, has twenty teeth, and 
hands and feet bearing a great resemblance to 
those of human beings. She is very fond of her 
keeper, and clings to him persistently, especially 
if tired or frightened, resisting all his eer ty 
to put her away, and crying like a fractious child. 
She watches every thing about her with an ap- 
pearance of great intelligence, and seems gentle 
and affectionate. 





Panama has suffered severely from a recent 
fire, which has destroyed a large portion of the 
business part of the city. Panama has been very 
unfortunate in past years in regard to fires. 





Rubinstein, the composer, has had great suc- 
cess in a series of concerts in Russia, given for 
the benefit of the Red Cross Society. 





The vagaries of the lady who had her horse 
shod with golden shoes are ended. She is now 
an inmate of the Royal Lunatic Asylum, near 
Glasgow. 





The famous historical collection of paintings 
and curiosities illustrating the life of the Ameri- 
can Indians, and known as the ‘‘ Catlin Collec- 
tion,” is about to be presented to the United 
States by Mrs. Joseph Harrison, of Philadelphia, 
George Catlin, the artist who made this collec- 
tion, died a few years ago, at the age of seventy- 
six. 





In a work on Turkey published in England 
a few years ago the writer states some reasons, 
apart from political considerations, why Great 
Britain takes a keen interest in what he calls 
** the stability and progress of the Ottoman Em- 
pire.”” Turkey has been one of England’s best 
customers for products and manufactures, and 
has also received loans to a considerable extent. 
A few years ago the annual exports of manufac- 
tured British goods to Turkey exceeded eight 
millions ——- and they have increased since 
that time. Although manufacturing industries 
in Turkey are now much less prosperous than 
a she is capable of supplying Europe to 
an indefinite extent not only with those raw ma- 
terials which form every whers the great staples 
of food and manufacture, but also with those 
rarer articles of merchandise which can only be 
abundantly and profitably produced under cer- 
tain climatic and geographical conditions. The 
present agricultural resources of Turkey are 
great, and those which remain dormant are al- 
most unlimited. -- 
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Parasols and Fan, Figs. 1-4. 


Tne parasol with arm chain, Fig. 1, is of black 


faille lined with white lustring, and trimmed with 
a side-pleated ruffie of the material. For this 
ruffle edge a strip of the material three inches 
and a quarter wide and of the requisite length 
on one side with black lace two inches and a half 
wide, which is suilivehie red in chain stitch with 


and under edges of the strip are embroidered in 
a similar manner, after which the ruffle is side- 
pleated. The parasol is finished with a bow of 
black faille ribbon, ornamented with a spray of 
wild flowers. Stick of black polished wood, in 
laid with mother-of-pearl oad. furnished with a 
metal chain. 

The parasol Fig. 2, of black faille, is lined with 
white lustring, and trimmed with rows of black 
lace two inches and a half wide turning toward 
each other, which are embroidered in chain stitch 
with pink, blue, and olive shaded silk floss in the 
design Fig. 4, on page 220. The upper row of 
lace is set on plain, and the lower row is gathered. 
The seam is covered with black feather ribbon 
Similar lace and ribbon trim the upper part of 
the parasol as shown by the illustration. 

The fan, Fig. 8, is of ivory, and is covered with 
peacock’s feathers. The outer stick is furnished 
with a sliding mirror, under which is a memo- 
randum tablet. On the under part of the stick 
is a sheath for holding a lead-pencil attached to 
a chain. 


Ladies’ Bonnets, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Brown Srraw Borner. The binding 
of the brim, which is turned up in the back, is 
of brown velvet. The trimming for the bonnet 
consists of brown velvet laid in a narrow band 
on the left and in a broad band on the right side, 
which is held by a brown buckle, as shown by 
the illustration. A gray and brown bird’s breast 
finished with gray cock’s feathers is set on the 
right side as shown by the illustration. Similar 
feathers are on the left side above the band. 

Fig. 2.—Biack Srraw Bonyet, bound with 
black velvet, which is covered with gold braid. 
Around the crown from right to left is laid a 
broad pleating of similar velvet. In the middle 
of the back are two high standing loops of the 
same material, which are crossed and end with 
short loops. The velvet trimming is completed 
by a blue, black, and green changeable feather 
border, which is finished in the back with black 
cock’s feathers. The bonnet is also trimmed 
with movable gilt balls fastened to rings. These 
balls are split and filled with black beads. 

Fig. 3.—Biack Cup Bonnet, with high pointed 








crown, and brim turned up in front and down in the back, 
and faced with olive green faille. The trimming consists of 
an olive green band of faille and a cluster of spirea and 
leaves in front. In the back are wide cream-colored rib- 
bons edged with narrow olive satin ribbon. A pin orna- 
mented with wax beads fastens the band in the back. The 
inside trimming consists of a stiff band covered with olive 
green faille, and trimmed with loops of narrow olive green 


satin ribbon, yellow sprinkled spirea leaves, and brown 
blue and brown shaded silk floss. The upper | 


berries. 

Fig. 4—Brown Carp Paweta Bonnet. The round crown 
is furnished on the right side with a narrow brim widening 
toward the front and left side, where it is turned up. The 
brim is faced with brown velvet and five rows of cording of 
faille. A garland of pine cones and red buds trims the 
| brim where it is caught up on the side and slashed in the 
back. The bonnet is trimmed, besides, with a rosette made 


| of loops of dark brown satin ribbon, from which proceed 


Fig. 3.—Biacx Cap Bonner. 








Figs. 1 and 2.—Piain anp Figurep Woot Dress.—Back anp Front. 
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For description see Supplement. ste. on 























light and dark rib- 
bons of the same 
color, finishing with 
a bow in the back 
at the right side. 
Strings of light 


Point Lace and 
Orochet Ro- 
sette for Tidy. 


See illustration on 
page 220. 


Tus rosette 
made of point lace 
braid composed of 
medallions, i 
are joined 
cords a quarter of 
an inch long as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, and with 
crochet cotton, No. 
120. It is worked 
in two parts, the 
small rosette i 
the centre and the 
outer edge being 
worked separately. 
Begin the small ro- 
sette at the middle 
with a foundation 
of 16 st. (stitch), 
close these i 
ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), and 
crochet as follows: 
Ist round.—3 ch. 


first de. 
crochet), 1 de. on 
the same 
which the sl. 
worked, * 19 ch., 
1 se. (single cro- 
chet) on the last 
de., 4 de. on the 
next two founda- 
tion st., and repeat 
seven times from 
*, but in the last 
repetition, i 
of the last 4 de. 
work only 2 de. on 
the next founda- 
tion st., and 1 sl. 
on the third of the 
3 ch. counting as 
first de. in this 
—2 sl. on the next 
2 st. in the preced- 
ing round, 
the first 4 of which 
count as first ste. 
{short treble cro- 
three 
times alternately 1 
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Fig. 1.—Mantetet ror ELpErty Fig. 2.—Gros Grain 


Lapy.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] MANTELET. 
For pattern and description see For description see 
Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 83-37. Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Dressks.—CoLoreD EMBROIDERY ON Batiste. 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Gir. 
FRoM 5 to 7 YEARS OLD, 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl, No. V., Figs. 38-45, 


Figs, 1-6.—LADIES’ SPRING 
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following st., 3 ch. ; then 1 ste. on the same st. on which | of the 3 ch. worked previously, 1 ch., 1 de. one- 
the last ste. was worked, three times alternately 3 ch., 1 | third from the end of the same medallion, 1 ch., 
ste. on the third following st.; then 1 ste. on the first | fasten to the eighth of the 9 ch. worked pre- 
of the next 19 ch., 3 ch., and repeat from x, but finally viously, 8 ch., and repeat from > ; finally, 1 sl. 
instead of the last stc. and 3 ch. work 1 sl. on the fourth | on the first se. in this round. 8th round (joining 
of the 4 ch. counting as first stc. in this round. Fast- | at the same time on the centre).—2 sl. on the 
en the thread and cut it off. This completes the centre. | next 2 st. of the preceding round, 5 ch., the first 
For the outer part take a piece of braid composed of | 3 of which count as first de., * seven times al- 
16 medallions, sew the ends together to form a circle, | ternately 1 de. on the third following st., 2 ch., 
and on one side crochet the 3d round as follows: * 6 | fasten to the middle st. of the next point of the 
sc. on the next cord joining two medallions of the | centre rosette, 2 ch., 1 sl. on the preceding de 
braid, 17 ch., 1 te. (treble crochet) at a distance of two- | 2 ch., and repeat from >, but finally, instead of 
fifths from the beginning of the next medallion on the | the last de., work 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. 
edge of the latter, 3 ch., 1 de. two-fifths from the end | counting as first de. The last 2 ch. are omitted. 
of this medallion, 3 ch., 1 de. two-fifths from the begin- | Fasten the thread and cut it off. 

ning of the next medallion, 2 ch., fasten to the first of - 

the 3 ch. worked previously (to do this drop the st. from Knitted and Crochet Flesh-Rubber. 
the needle, insert the latter in the corresponding st., See illustration on page 220. 
and draw the dropped st. through), 1 ch., 1 te. two- 
fifths from the end of the same medallion, 2 ch., fast- 


en to the 16th of the 17 ch. worked previously, 15 ch., 

























Tuts flesh-rubber is worked with medium-sized 
white knitting cotton and red Turkish cotton, 
partly in knitting and partly in crochet. Work 
first the knitting, making a foundation of 70 st. 
(stitch), and going back and forth on these work 
114 rounds all knit plain, then cast off the st. 
Edge this part all around with 6 rounds in single 
crochet, the middle 2 of which are worked with 
red cotton, and always crocheting 1 se. (single 
crochet) on each st., and on the corners always 
3 sc. on the st. there. Next work the 7th round 
with red cotton, as follows: Always alternately 
2 se. separated by 4 ch. (chain stitch) on the 
next st. in the preceding round, pass over 1 8t., 
but on each corner three times pass over no st., 
so that the work may not draw; finally, 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the first se. Then crochet the 
raised rows on the knitting, as follows: With 
white cotton * work always | de. (double cro. 
chet) on the upper veins of each st. in the next 
round of the knitting which appears purled on 
the right side, turn the work, 1 ch., 2 de. se pa- 
rated each by 1 ch. on the next 2 edge st., pass 
over 3 rounds,and then going back on the st. in 
the 4th round of the knitting repeat from > ; 
finally, cut off the thread and fasten it. On the 
st. of the preceding round then work with red 
cotton 1 round, as follows: Always alternately 
1 se. on the vein between the next 2 de. in the 
preceding round, 1 ch. Furnish one corner with 
a crochet loop. 


Borders for Dresses, etc.—Colored 
Embroidery on Batiste.—Figs. 1-3. 


See illustration on page 220. 





TueseE borders are worked on batiste with white 
and colored cotton. Having transferred the de- 
signs to the material, run all the design figures 
with white cotton, and work the edge in button- 
hole stitch with similar cotton, The rest of the 





and repeat from 
*; finally, 1 sl. 
on the first se. in 
this round. 4th 
round.—5 ch., the 
first 3 of which 
count as first de., 
then always alter- 
nately 1 de. on the 
third following st. 
in the preceding 
round, 2 ch. ; final- 
ly, 1 sl on the 
third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first 
de. in this round. 
5th round, — 10 
ch., the first 5 of 
which count as 
first te., 1 de. on 
the third of the 10 
ch, worked previ- 
ously, * 1 te. on 
the fifth following 
st. in the preced- 
ing round, 5 ch., 1 
de. on the middle 
vein of the te. 
worked previously, 
and repeat from 
*; finally, 1 sl. 
on the fifth of the 
5 ch. counting as 
first te. in this 
round, 6th round. 
—2 sl. on the next 
2 st. in the preced- 
ing round, | se. on 
the following st., 
* 2 ch., 2 ste, 1 
te., 2 ste. sepa- 
rated by 2 ch. on 
the middle of the 




















’ next 5 ch., 2 ch., 
L. 4—MANTELET For ELDERLY Fig. 5.—Criorn Sacqve. Fig. 6.—Tore pe Larne 1 sc, on the middle 
, sny.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] For pattern and deserip- Surr. of the next 5 ch., 
ese or pattern and description see tion see Supplement, No, For description see and repeat from 
" Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 33-37. V1., Figs, 46-03, Supplement. *, but finally, in- 





work 1 sl. on the 
first sc. in this 
round, Fasten the 
thread and cut it 
off. On the other 
side of the braid 
work the ‘7th 
round as follows: 
* 5 se. on the 
next cord, 9 ch., 1 
de. one-third from 
the beginning of 
the next medallion 
on the edge of the 
latter, 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the middle of 
the same medall- 
ion, 1 sc. on the 
rer ta = Figs. 1 and 2.—Gray Brice Dress.—BAck anp Front. 
oGRaM ¥0) HanpKERCHIEF, Fig. 3.—Borprr ror Dresszs.—CoLORED Emproiwery oN Batists. fasten to the first For pattern and description see Supp!., No. I, Figs. 1-11. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Aprit 6, 1878. 








embroidery is worked in chain, half-polka, and 
herring-bone stitch, and in point Russe with blue 
and red cotton. Work the wheels with fine 
white thread. Cut away the material between 
the design figures as shown by the illustrations, 
Fig. 1 on page 220, and Figs. 2 and 3 on double 


page. 








LITTLE DICK. 
@ Mtorp for the FYoung. 
By MONA NOEL-PATON. 





CHAPTER I. 


LL day long a dense fog had wrapped London 
in its yellow mantle. And now a thick, 
small rain had set in, which sifted into every cor- 
ner and crevice, chilling poor foot-passeagers, and 
making people who had homes, and were not 
forced to leave them, think themselves very well 
off, and draw closer to the fire, while they listen- 
ed to the dismal drip, drip, of the rain outside. 

In a doorway, vainly endeavoring to shelter him- 
self from the weary drizzle, crouched a boy. He 
could not be more than ten years old, but his 
pinched little face was almost like that of an old 
man. It was not at all a pretty face, its sole 
beauty consisting in a pair of dark brown eyes— 
very sad eyes for a child. 

“It’s no use waiting out any longer,” he shiver- 
ed. “But then there’s father and the children 
at home with nothing to eat, and they'll be ex- 
pecting me to bring em home something ; and me 
with nothing to give ’em.” And this thought 
brought the tears into the little fellow’s eyes. 

“Tf it was only for myself, I’d not mind so much, 
though I am hungry; but it would never do to go 
home with no food for them. Hallo! here’s a gen- 
tleman ; Ill try him, and then I must go home.” 

A tall figure, warmly wrapped up in an Ulster, 
came whistling along, caring nothing for the rain. 
Poor little Dick ran forward, looking piteously up 
into the gentleman’s face. 

“ Oh, Sir!” he cried, “do buy them. They ain’t 
very wet. Please, Sir, buy them.” 

“No, no, boy; I don’t want your wet matches. 
Run home, and don’t stop out in the rain,” answer- 
ed the gentleman, not unkindly, but thoughtlessly. 

“Oh, Sir, father and the children are at home 
hungry, and I’ve nothing to give them !” almost 
sobbed poor little Dick. “ Father's ill, and I’ve 
got to work for them all.” 

“ You !—a child like you !” exclaimed the gentle- 
man, very much astonished. “By Jove! you don’t 
mean it; and slipping five shillings into Dick’s 
hand, he hurried on, saying over and over to him- 
self, “ A child like that! a child like that!” 

Dick stood for a moment in utter bewilderment. 

“ Well, I never!” were his first words, when 
he had sufficiently recovered from his surprise to 
be able to speak. 

Much as the money seemed to him, however, 
Dick found no difficulty in spending most of it. 
There were so very many things wanted that when 
he began to trudge home, laden with his purchases, 
there was little more than a shilling remaining in 
his pocket. 

A wretched attic in a small court was what 
Dick called home. There was scarcely a whole 
pane in the window, and the door shook at every 
gust of wind. But to the loving little boy it was 
the sweetest spot in all the world. 

As Dick’s footstep was heard on the stair a 
weak voice cried, “ Well, Richard my boy, are 
you very wet ?” 

“Oh yes, rather; but that don’t matter. Just 
guess what I’ve got.” 

“Oh! what? what?” cried three other voices. 

“ Wait till I light the candle, and you'll see.” 

The light of the candle revealed more closely 
the poverty of the place. It was scrupulously 
clean, but almost entirely destitute of furniture. 

The father sat by the fireless grate, his head 
resting on his thin worn hand. His features were 
delicate and refined, and the sad wasting of con- 
sumption had made them yet moreso. His every 
look and tone was that of a gentleman. 

Three children crept forward to see the won- 
ders Dick had brought ; thin, wan children, a girl 
and two boys. 

“Now for the fire!” said Dick, beginning to 
unpack the coals. 

“A fire, Dick ?” cried all at once. 

“ Yes, why not ?” answered Dick, with assumed 
coolness. 

“ But, Dick, where did you get them ?” inquired 
his father, in some anxiety. 

“ Wait till we have had supper, and I'll tell you 
all about it,” replied Dick, in a re-assuring voice. 

As soon as fire burned up Dick took out 
the great loaf. Shrieks of delight greeted it. 
But what was the surprise when four beautiful 
hot pies were set on a chair—there was no table 
—inarow! Such a feast had not been seen for 
many a day in the little attic. 

Dick gave a pie to his father, and one to each 
of the children. 

“ But, Richard, where is your own ?” asked his 
father, seeing that Dick had none. 

“Oh, I don’t mind. A piece of bread will do 
for me,” answered the generous boy, as he munch- 
ed away at a thin slice of the loaf, which he was 
vainly ying to imagine a pie. But it was very 
difficult. e tears were not far from his eyes, 
though he bravely kept them back ; for he would 
rather die than vex “ father and the children.” 

And after they had finished they gathered round 
the fire, and Dick, with a smiling face, told the 
story of his wonderful luck. 





CHAPTER II. 


Wuen the gentleman left Dick he walked on 
at a rapid pace till he reached a splendid house 
in one of the western terraces. He admitted him- 
self by a latch-key, and bounded up stairs to the 

wing-room, where sat an old lady. As he 
entered she looked up from her work. 





“Harry, when did you come home? Did you 
walk from the station ?” 

“Yes, grandmother,” he answered, brightly. 

“What do you mean by that? Why did you 
do so?” said she, sharply. 

“ Because I wished to,” answered Harry, his 
bright look fading. 

“You are wet. Go up to your room at once 
and change your clothes.” 

“You may send coffee to me in my room. I 
shall not come down again, so I'll bid you good- 
night ;” and with a bow Harry left the room. 

He hurried up stairs with a feeling between 
sorrow and anger in his heart. No face gladdened 
at his return, no one watched for him, as so many 
did for littie Dick. His room was large and 
handsome, with a fire, easy-chairs, and every com- 
fort money could buy. Yet Harry in his splen- 
dor was less happy than poor hungry little Dick. 

“T’d much rather be that little wretch I saw 
to-night,” thought the young fellow. “Some one 
at least loves him.” And, with a sad expression 
on his handsome face, Harry began to change his 
wet clothes for a gorgeous dressing-gown, and sat 
down with his feet on the mantel-piece to enjoy 
a cigar and a novel over the brightly burning fire. 
Harry Lindsay’s father, who died when Harry was 
but a baby, had married against his father’s 
wishes. Old Mr. Lindsay, a passionate man, never 
spoke to his son after the marriage, and knew 
nothing about him till he heard that he had died 
leaving his widow and little son in great distress. 
Mr. Lindsay went at once to them and offered to 
take the child and provide for him, if the mother 
would promise never to see him again. This she 
refused to do, and Mr. Lindsay angrily left her. 

One morning, about two years after, as he was 
sitting alone in his study, a small boy was ushered 
in. Mr, Lindsay looked up from the paper and 
started violently, as he exclaimed, “How like 
Edward!” 

“IT Haway,” said the child. “Mamma says 
you’re me g’andpapa. Mamma putted me down 
at the door and left me. She told me to dive you 
’at ;” and he gave Mr. Lindsay a small piece of 
paper, on which were written the few words : 


“Dear Mr. Linpsay,—I can not keep my boy 
asa gentleman. For his own sake I have forced 
myself to give him up. Oh, Sir, be good to him 
for your son’s sake. Harry need never know his 
mother. Hexen Linpsay.” 


As Mr. Lindsay looked up he met a pair of 
bold brown eyes steadily fixed on him. The like- 
ness to his father was so strong in the boy that 
it touched a tender chord in the old man’s heart. 
He took Harry in and brought him up as his own 
son. Harry had grown up selfish and extrava- 
gant. He had never done a piece of real work 
in his life. He had never lived for any one but 
himself. He had never known a want. And yet, 
was hehappy? No. Though showing him they 
were proud of him, his grandparents had never 
satisfied the boy’s deep craving for love. He 
knew they liked to put him forward and gratify 
his wishes, but they had never let him feel they 
loved him. He had no one and nothing to live 
for; therefore he was unhappy. 

“Tsay, grandfather,” said Harry, next morning, 
“T want to go to Cambridge.” 

This was an astonishing announcement, as Mas- 
ter Harry had always most strongly objected to 
such a proposition. 

“Want to go to Cambridge! What for?” 
asked Mr. Lindsay, in no small surprise. 

“T want to go,” answered Harry, coloring. 
“ Please let me go.” 

Of course Harry got his own way; and for 
once it was a right way. 

“There, at least,” thought Harry, “one will 
forget to think only of one’s self, and be driven to 
work. It seems so wicked of me to do nothing, 
when children like that little match-boy have to 
work from morning till night to earn the bread 
of a whole family.” 

What would little Dick have thought had he 
known that on that cold, wet night he had given 
a lesson to that swell—as he designated Harry— 
which would in time change him from a useless 
good-for-nothing into a noble, generous man ? 





CHAPTER III. 

Dickie woke next morning with the happy 
knowledge that he had food and also a little 
money in the house. He dressed his brothers 
and little sister, helped his father into the least 
uncomfortable chair there was, and gave them 
their scanty breakfast; doing every thing for 
every body in his cheerful, unselfish way. 

“Now, father, I’m off,” said he at last, when 
every thing had been put tidy, and Alfred had 
received kinds of orders as to how to look 
after father and Mary. “I’m going to take Fred- 
dy with me, so I sha’n’t be late of coming home. 
But now I must be off. Good-by, father; good- 
by, Moll; take care of them, Alf;” and the bright 
little comfort went out into the cold to earn the 
bread of the family. 

“Now, Fred,” said Dick, as soon as they were 
outside, “I’ve a plan. I’ve still got enough mon- 
ey to buy a broom. I'll sweep, and you'll sell 
fusees ; so we’ll make more money than ever.” 

“Oh, jolly!” cried Fred, clapping his hands, 
and looking so pretty that an old gentleman 
smiled kindly and gave the little boy a sixpence 
as he hurried on. 

“Well, I never!” said Dick, with a kind of a 
sigh. | “Every thing seems to go well with us 
now 


The broom was soon bought, and a crossing 
procured from a big boy who was tired of it, and 
are it up for Fred’s sixpence. Thus the two 

+ a began their new work. The road 
was muddy after last night’s rain, and Freddy’s 
pretty little face attracted much attention; so 
that when they returned home at night, tired and 
hungry, pockets were heavy—for them— 





and their hearts light. When they reached the 
garret all was in total darkness, 

“Father! father! Is there no one here?” 
cried Dick, in sudden alarm. 

Rapes’ answered his father’s voice out of the 
dark. 

“Why is not the candle lit? Where are Al- 
fred and Mary?” inquired Dick, as he groped 
his way to find the candle, 

“Mary was away for a long time, and I be- 
came alarmed and sent Alfred to look for her.” 
He spoke languidly, and turned away from the 
light. 

e Where did he go?” cried Dick. 

“Yes, it’s very cold,” answered his father, 
dreamily. 

“Oh! what does he mean?” cried the poor 
boy, sick with terror. “And what is this in his 
hand?” It was a small phial. “ Laudanum! 
where has he got it? Oh! father—” Then, per- 
ceiving that he had sunk into a stupor, he turn- 
ed to Fred. “Fred, stay with him; I must go 
to look for the others.” And, with a great sob, 
the poor little boy hastened, weary and hungry, 
into the night to find his brother and sister. 

Toward midnight Fred heard steps on the 
stair. He opened the door, and Dick tottered in 
carrying Mary in his arms, while Alfred followed, 
clinging to him. 

“Where did you find ’em ?” asked Fred. 

“Never mind, dear. How’s father?” 

a He has never woke. How funny you look, 
” 

“ Leave him alone, Freddy, and go to bed, like 
a good little boy,” said Dick, wearily, as he laid 
Mary down beside her father. “Now, Alfred, 
tell me all about it,” commanded he, but not 
until Fred, worn out with the day’s work and the 
long watching, had fallen asleep. 

Instead of answering, Alfred burst into a flood 
of tears. 

“Tell me,” said Dick, in a quiet, determined 
voice. 

“ Oh, Dickie, I ought to have told you long ago, 
but Moll made me promise not to. She has got 
to know Mrs. Beech, of The King’s Arms, and 
sometimes she runs messages for her; and, in 
payment, Mrs. Beech lets her sit there sometimes 
of an evening and get a sip here and there. 
When father sent me for her I knew where to 
go. I found her at The King’s Arms. But she 
was singing and dancing, and the men would not 
let her come away. It was so nice and warm 
that I staid too; and when Moll stopped, they 
gave us both some stuff, and laughed when we 
couldn’t stand. Then they gave us more, and— 
I forget the rest.” 

“T found you,” said Dick, “curled up at the 
door of The King’s Arms. Oh, Alfred, how could 
you? Going to these places ruins men, and makes 
them bad and cruel, and no better than beasts. 
But promise me never to do it again.” 

“TI promise,” whispered Alf. 

“For certain ?” 

“For quite certain ;” and, worn out with very 
sorrow, the two little brothers curled up together 
and slept. 


oa 


CHAPTER IV. 


Harry had quite made up his mind to work 
hard at Cambridge. That glimpse of little Dick, 
and his brave words, had awakened a new feel- 
ing in the heart of the selfish young man. The 
awful reality of life had for the first time pre- 
sented itself to him. He felt that the world was 
made for work. If one was not obliged to toil 
for one’s bread, one ought at least to do some- 
thing to help the less fortunate of mankind. But 
first it was his duty to educate himself, for b 
education he would make himself more powerf 
more fit for good work; for you know “Igno- 
rance is the curse of God, Knowledge the wings 
wherewith we fly to heaven.” Harry took a t 
longing to see his little friend again before leav- 
ing town. At last the desire grew so intense that 
he went one day to the place where he had first 
seen Dick, but to his great disappointment he 
could find no trace of him. On the morning of 
the day of his departure for Cambridge, as Harry 
was crossing a street in the city, the pretty face 
of the little sweeper attracted his attention. 

“ Hallo! he’s rather like my friend, only small- 
er and prettier,” thought Harry. “I say, young 
un, have you got a brother ?”’ cried he. 

“Yes, Sir, two,” answered Fred, for it was he. 

“Did one of ’em ever sell matches ?” 

“Yes, Sir; but a gentleman gived him five 
shillings, and he buyed a broom,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“Have you got a sick father, and does your 
brother work for you all?” inquired Harry, anx- 
iously. 

“Yes, Sir, yes; and you’re the kind gentle- 
man,” cried Fred, in an ecstasy. 

“Yes, I'm the fellow. But, I say, look here. 
Where’s your brother ?” 

“Father’s worse, and Dick had to stay at 
home.” 

* Are you the next oldest ?” 

“No, Sir,” answered Fred, shortly. 

“Why does not the next help ?” 

“Cause he’s runned away,” said the child. 

“Run away! Why?” 

“Cause Dick scolded bim,” said Fred, and 
said no more. 

Harry stood silent for a minute. “ Will you 
take me to your home?” he said, half reluctantly. 

Freddy looked him all over. “Please, Sir, 
you’re a hawful swell to go there,” said he, shyly. 

“ No, no, boy ; come along; show me the way.” 

Though Harry longed to help Dick, it was very 
hard to him to walk along the streets with a rag- 
ged little crossing-sweeper. Once he had very 
nearly told Fred to go on before, but next mo- 
ment he was ashamed of the feeling, and tried to 
talk. “Tell me all about you,” said he, abrupt- 
ly; and Fred gladly poured out to him the story 
of their trials; how father had got worse; how 





Mary had gone to the “ pub” and got a dreadful 
cold; how Alfred had “runned” away because 
Dick scolded him. 

Before long Harry b so interested that 
he forgot the passers-by, and walked along quite 
unembarrassed by Fred’s side. At last they 
reached the tumble-down house. Harry had 
never seen such a place before. On the wretch- 
ed bed lay the father, with widely open but wan- 
dering eyes, which showed clearly that he saw 
nothing that was going on in the room. Harry 
knew by the first glance that in all likelihood be- 
fore next day these poor children would be or- 
phans. 

Dick sprang forward as soon as he perceived 
Harry, his whole face bright with gladness; but 
he looked even older and more worn than when 
Harry last saw him. “Oh, Sir,” he cried, two 
bright tears starting to his eyes, “it’s so good of 
you to come.” 

“Don’t say so; I’ve been looking for you for 
a long time,” answered Harry. “But tell me, 
how long has your father been in this state?” 

“He has not been so well for some days. Al- 
fred got him laudanum, and that hurt him; but 
to-night he’s worse then ever.” 

“Tm afraid so,” said Harry, gently. He staid 
for a long time, comforting and cheering the chil- 
dren. At last he rose with a sigh. “Ido wish 
I had found you sooner. I have to go to Cam- 
bridge to-day, or quite early to-morrow; but I 
shall be sure to tell my grandmother to send you 
something. Good-by. I wish I could stay; but 
—good-by, good-by.” And with something like 
a sob, Harry almost rushed from the room, cram- 
ming, as he went, all the money he had about 
him into Dick’s hand, Unfortunately it was but 
little ; and still more unfortunately for little Dick, 
the grandmother never fulfilled her promises to 
poor impetuous Harry. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 











PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPonpEnt. ] 


HE masculine toilette to the profane remains 

without any apparent changes. But this is 

not the case with men who know how to dress, 

and are careful to avoid the least detail which 

would class thm with those who are ignorant of 
the exquisite laws of elegance. 

Until visiting hours gentlemen of greatest ele- 
gance wear fancy garments, which do not differ 
essentially from those worn by travellers and the 
habitués of the races, These are the tout de méme, 
made of goods with stripes or plaids almost in- 
visible, in a dark or neutral color. Wide panta- 
loons, cut straight and with side pockets. Long 
vest, closed by a single row of five buttons, and 
without a collar. Half-fitting jacket, rather long, 
closed like the vest by a single row of five but- 
tons, and trimmed with a single pocket placed 
high on the jacket. Long overcoat of heavy ma- 
terial, made without a lining, cut half-fitting in 
the back, and closed by a row of five covered 
buttons placed at the middle and buttoning to the 
outside. On both sides of the overcoat are pock- 
ets placed rather low. Felt hat, half-high, and 
straight in shape. This hat has replaced the mi- 
croscopic Melon, formerly adopted by the exqui- 
sites for the same occasion. Shirts of a solid col- 
or are made with a straight round standing collar 
(sportsman style), and are worn in the summer 
and for travelling with the tout de méme. The 
toilette is completed by a plastron cravat or a 
sailor’s knot tied by the wearer. Dog-skin gloves 
with two buttons. Laced shoes, 

For visiting, the black frock-coat is the correct 
— This should be bound with galloon. 

t is worn long, with revers cut horizontally in 
the English fashion, and parallel with the collar. 
All vests worn with frock-coats must be double- 
breasted. Visits may also, 4 /a rigueur, be paid in 
a black cut-away coat closed by a single row of 
four buttons, without simulated side pockets, and 
rather long. Light pantaloons are less distingué 
than dark ones, but black pantaloons are entirely 
out of the question; they are never worn except 
with dress-coats. With the frock-coat and for 
visiting toilettes the hat should be of silk, high, 
and with a brim less flat than those of last year. 
For all toilettes shoes with elastics should be 
avoided, as they are entirely abandoned by gentle- 
men who are authorities in matters of dress, 

Evening costumes vary but little in general. 


“Nevertheless there are some details to be noted. 


Blue frock-coat, but without metal buttons, white 
vest, and black satin cravat, for rather informal 
dinners. For full dress are worn the black dress- 
coat, black pantaloons, white cravat and vest, 
black silk stockings, and low shoes more point- 
ed at the toes than those worn during the day. 
Watch chains are no longer worn in the evening, 
nor any jewelry. The watch is slipped into the 
pantaloons pocket. Masculine lingerie admits of 
no ornament whatever ; neither embroidery, be it 
understood, nor pleated bosoms, nor any thing 
else, all the elegance consisting in the perfection 
of its cut. The absolutely straight collar has de- 
throned the rolled one. The turned-down collar 
is not etiquette for the evening. 

In certain extremely elegant circles there has 
been adopted for weddings the English fashion 
of the blue frock-coat, with light pantaloons, 
white vest, and fancy cravat. This is, perhaps, 
more logical for the day-time, and certainly more 


ay. 

< Having heretofore spoken of dresses which are 
in preparation for spring reunions, it will, perhaps, 
be necessary to occupy ourselves with the petti- 
coats. Entirely plain in front and on the hips, 
the petticoat is shirred at a little distance from 
the under edge, so that the fullness is caught to- 
gether in pleats, which are designed to support 
at this point the extreme length and weight of 
the long train; below the shirr are two flounces, 
and below these are—must it be confessed ?—two 
springs like those of our defunct crinolines. It 
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must be understood, however, that these springs 
are half circles set only in the back breadths of 
the petticoat, and extending on the sides to the 
region of the arms. This style of petticoat is far 
from being universal, having been as yet adopted 
only by a small number of exquisites. 

For evening toilettes the princesse dress still 
predominates. For a grand dinner to take place 
this month I have seen the following toilette: 
Princesse dress of light maize satin, trimmed in 
the back with five flounces. In front are three 
flounces, surmounted by a wide ruche @ /a vieille. 
All the flounces of very light maize silk gauze 
are embroidered in deep scallops with purple silk. 
Above the fifth flounce in the back is a band of 
similar gauze, embroidered by hand with purple 
and green silk, the design representing clusters of 
wistaria. This band mounts on each side of the 
front to the neck, simulating a kind of long polo- 
naise. On the front three garlands of wistaria 
flowers and foliage are arrayed in diagonal lines 
one above another. All dresses are combined 
according to the same general idea. The plain 
dress, trimmings on the bottom, higher in the back 
than in the front, and ornaments on the front of 
the dress in harmony with these trimmings, but 
of a different composition. 

The fashion of double-faced satin ribbon is de- 
veloping greatly. These ribbons will be used in 
the composition of trimmings designed for spring 
dresses. Dresses of black faille, always so con- 
venient, will be rendered very elegant by the use 
of these ribbons. They will be trimmed with a 
- number of narrow flounces pleated very fine. 

der each flounce will be set at equal distances 
(near enough without being too much so) loops of 
black satin ribbon, with rose, blue, red, or yellow 
face. These robes of black faille for the evening 
will have a second corsage of embossed velvet of 
the same color as the facing of the black satin rib- 
bon. The corsage is open, and trimmed with beau- 
tiful white lace. The fashion of a second corsage 
for certain dresses is economical, as a single dress 
furnishes a toilette for the morning with its high, 
and one for the evening with its open, corsage, the 
latter being made either of the same material as 
the dress, or else of material to match the tints 
of its trimmings. Very narrow ribbons, arranged 
in flots (long loops, very numerous), are preferred 
by fashion. These flots are made with ribbons in 
various soft colors, The fashion of employing 
gold and silver for trimming bonnets, coiffures, and 
corsages is rapidly gaining ground. Of filigree sil- 
ver and gold are made sprays of flowers (smilax, 
fuchsias, etc.). A spray is fastened on one side 
of the coiffure, a single flower is posed on the oth- 
er side, and a second spray is placed on the front 
or on one side of the corsage (on the side where it 
opens square). Many of these flowers will be used 
for trimming bonnets, even very elegant ones of 
straw. For such bonnets I have seen trimmings 
composed of gold thistles of exquisite delicacy. 
The rest of the trimming should be of golden yel- 
low ribbon. Emmetine Rarmonp. 





A WORD IN SEASON. 


ee Day Accommodation on the Shore Line 
was making its deliberate way eastward, 
curving with every curve of the Connecticut shore, 
and clinging to the water-side as though actuated 
by a sentiment for coast scenery. On one side of 
the track lay the blue, white-capped sea; on the 
other, low rolling hills with foregrounds of brown 
meadow and golden sedge; over all, a superb arch 
of sun-lit sky. It was a delicious late autumn 
day, and Miss Mallows found 7’hat Husband of 
Mine so little engrossing — perhaps because of 
her maidenly unacquaintance with the possessive 
case of that article—that she flung it down and 
betook herself to gazing from the window. She 
was growing dreamy, as gazers at a rapidly 
changing scene are apt to do, when a word 
reached her ear, and aroused curiosity enough to 
make her turn her head. It was a woman’s 
name, and an uncommon one—‘“ Arethusa.” 

Tke person who uttered it was a man. His 
seat was on the opposite side of the car, and a 
little in advance of that which Miss Mallows 
herself occupied, and she now observed that 
there was something odd about his appearance. 
His head and shoulders were massive and end 
formed ; his face seen in profile was a good on 
with kindly eyes and a striking forehead, broad 
and benevolent. But there was som dwarf- 
ish in his attitude, and when presently he half 
rose to shut the window, it became apparent that 
he was a dwarf. There was no deformity, but 
the large head and broad shoulders were balanced 
by a miserable pair of little legs not longer than 
those of a child of ten, He was not young, for 
there were grizzled hairs about his temples and in 
his full beard, and altogether his appearance was 
half repulsive and half attractive, and awoke a 
feeling compounded of - will and pity so 
strangely mingled that it was hard to tell which 
predominated. 

His companion—evidently the “ Arethusa” ad- 
dressed, was a girl not over twenty, of that deli- 
cate type of prettiness known as “ American,” 
which fades so early, but is charming in its brief 
flower-time. Her new gray suit, with crépe lisse 
ruffles at throat and wrist, the crisp feather in 
her hat, even the shining red leather of her trav- 
elling bag, and the perfectly fresh, carefully put- 
on gloves, bespoke the bride, but there was some- 
thing very unbridal in the face which these 
fineries surrounded. The eyes, blue in tint and 
beautifully shaped and set, were swollen with 
crying, the lips quivered nervously, every vestige 
of color had fled from the round childish cheeks, 
and the hands in the new gloves were pinched 
together with a tightness like terror. Once or 
twice as Miss Mallows watched, she fought with 
emotion and called up a wan little smile in an- 
swer to something said to her, but she never 
spoke. Her companion, on the contrary, talked 


incessantly in a low-voiced steady strain. Miss 








Mallows could catch only a word now and then, 
and her curiosity about the couple grew so 
strong that she felt that she would pay any price 
to know their story. There could be no doubt 
as to their relation, she thought: they were 
husband and wife, and just married. The little 
man evidently had no thought except for his 
bride. Mile after mile he talked and talked, de- 
vouring her with his eyes the while, and she sat 
with half-averted head, never meeting his gaze 
or replying by a word to any thing he said. 
Once she turned and looked full at Miss Mallows 
with a wild appeal in her face which was start- 
ling, but she instantly looked away, and presently 
laid her arm on the window-sill and her head on 
her arm, and began to cry in a still, dreadful 
manner, not sobbing aloud, but trembling all 
over with a pent-up feeling which was worse 
than outbreak. The man tried in vain to soothe 
her; she repelled him gently but decidedly, and 
and at last he gave up the attempt, and silently 
sat beside her with a grave, troubled face. 

“T shall die if I can’t find out about those peo- 
ple,” thought the excited observer on the other 
side of the car. But she didn’t die, neither could 
she find out. One can not walk up to perfect 
strangers and demand, “ Your story or your life!” 
—it is impossible. So Miss Mallows sat still, 
her conjectures aflame and her fingers fairly 
twitching with impatience, till at last the train 
stopped at a small way-station, and the little 
man, rising from his seat—and, alas! looking 
even shorter than when he sat, said, in a gentle, 
deprecatory tone, “ Now, Arethusa.” 

With that they vanished. Miss Mallows had 
one more glimpse of them, getting into a brand- 
new carry-all, which looked as though it might be 
a part of the wedding outfit, and then the train 
bore her away. Her thoughts remained behind, 
with the people in whom she had taken so sud- 
den and violent an interest. 

“T wonder, wonder, who they are, and why on 
earth she married him ?” ran her reflections. “So 
young and pretty, and so evidently unhappy! 
And for all her prettiness, it wasn’t an educated 
face, or a lady’s—he looked far nicer than she. 
I feel exactly as though I had dipped into the 
middle chapter of an exciting novel, and then 
somebody had taken away the book. What 
wouldn’t I give to read the beginning and end of 
it! That Husband of Mine, indeed! Stupid 
wretch!” And she gave the volume a vicious lit- 
tle knock. “ How is one to endure such twaddle, 
when really interesting things like this are hap- 
pening in real life all the time? Let me see— 
where was it that those people got out ?” consult- 
ing her ticket. ‘“ Upham Corners—that is only 
ten, eleven, thirteen miles from Patunxet. Per- 
haps Margaret Lenox may know something of 
them. I'll ask her.” 

Felicia—I am tired of calling her Miss Mallows, 
which name, besides, seems to belie her frank, im- 
pulsive nature—had her desire gratified sooner 
than she had dared to hope. 

Mr. Lenox was late to tea that night, and ex- 
plained the fact by saying, “I went four miles 
out of my road to see David Dalrymple’s new 
steam-thresher, and, behold, when I got there, it 
was locked up, and he away with the key in his 
pocket. And what do you think, Margaret — 
he had gone to be married !” 

“Not really !” 

“Really. I tried to pump old Sally as to the 
age and antecedents of the bride, but she was 
taken deaf at once, and not a word could I ex- 
tract. Master David had told her to have a good 
fire and boil a ham, and she’d got a good fire 
and she’d boiled the ham—that was all; and 
she wasn’t one to ask questions about things as 
didn’t consarn her. Then she pinched her lips 
tight and began to poke the fire; and as it struck 
me that the remark about things which didn’t 
‘consarn’ people was meant to be personal, I 
gave it up and came away.” 

“Oh dear! What dreadful woman do you 
suppose has pounced on that poor little David ? 
An old maid, of course, or some harpy of a 
widow.” 

“T can’t say as to that, but I imagine she’s 

good-looking, and that David is in love with her.” 

7 we Deor what makes you think that?” 

“Oh, because of the pains he has taken about 
the house, Lots of new furniture, and every thin; 
redded up. He’s bought a carry-all, Sally said.” 

“Who is this person that you are talking 
sbout ?” asked Felicia. 

ba bor of ours—seven miles off, to be 
sure, but that counts as neighborhood in the 
country. Such a nice, clever man, Felicia, a 

farmer too, and thoroughly respectable in 

‘very way ; but, poor fellow! so unfortunate in his 
appearance—a dwarf almost, with the head and 
shoulders of a om person, and stunted legs no 
bigger than a child’s,” 

“Oh!” almost shrieked Miss Mallows, “that 
must be my little man in the car. I came all 
the way from New Haven with him and his 
bride ;” and she plunged into a description which 
left Mrs. Lenox as much excited as her friend. 

“T must see her!” she cried. “We'll drive 
over in a day or two.” 

Weather was unpropitious, however, and the 
day or two proved nearly a fortnight. Mrs. Len- 
ox had a double errand, being provided with a 
basketful of Zonale geraniums to be exchanged 
for cuttings from old Sally’s famous chrysanthe- 
mums; but when, after knocking a long time at 
the seldom-used front-door of the farm-house, 
they made their way round to the kitchen, and 
from thence to the family sitting-room, no one 
was visible, and the fireless hearth and neatly 
piled books and papers on the table made it evi- 
dent that the apartment had not been used of 
late. While they lingered and wondered, a creak- 
ing step came down the stairs, and old Sally, with 
a tea-cup in her hand, entered the room. She 
saluted the ladies grimly. 

“Thank ye, Miss Lenox. Id like the gerani- 
ums well enough if I'd time to tew round with 





’em, but jest now my hands is full, without ‘taking 
care of plants, a-nussing Miss Dalrymple.” 

“Mr. Dalrymple’s wife? Is she ill ?” 

“Yes, she is and she ain’t. ’Tain’t no pertiki- 
lar kind of sickness as I can see; but she’s weak 
as water, and looks bad. I give her pennyroyal 
when she fust come, thinkin’ it might be she’d 
ketched an inside cold on the journey; but it 
didn’t do no good, and she kep’ on not eatin’ noth- 
in’ and gettin’ more and more peakin’, till finally 
she took to her bed, and to-day Mr. David’s gone 
over for the doctor, He set up with her last 
night: She didn’t want him to, but he said he 
shouldn’t sleep anyhow, and he’d ruther. It don’t 
seem as if it need take up any time a-waitin’ on 
her, for she don’t ask for any thing from day’s 
end to day’s end; but sickness takes steps any 
way you fix it, and I hain’t done much except go 
up stairs and down agin these four days.” 

“Dear me!” began Mrs. Lenox. But Felicia, 
moved by an impulse, broke in, 

“T think I must have come on in the same 
train with Mrs. Dalrymple. I wonder if I might 
go up and see her ?” 

Rather to her surprise, Sally made no objection. 

“She hain’t said she wouldn’t see nobody, and 
mebbe it ll rouse her up a bit,” was her ultima- 
tum, and Miss Mallows ran lightly up. A door 
stood half open; she tapped, and in answer to 
a faint “Come in,” entered the bedroom, where, 
covered with a resplendent star-patterned patch- 
work quilt, lay her late fellow-traveller. 

The pale cheeks, from which much of the child- 
ish roundness had wasted, flushed at sight of her. 

“T hope you will forgive me for coming up so 
unceremoniously,” began Felicia, speaking rapidly 
to hide her own nervousness. “ Your old house- 
keeper gave me leave, and—well, I felt so sorry 
for you, sick and alone in a strange place, that I 
wanted to come. If it tires you, you must send 
me away.” 

The girl looked at her a moment in silence. 
Then she said, “ Won’t you sit down? There’s 
a chair.” 

Miss Mallows sat down. She was a pleasant 
object to look at in her olive greens and pheas- 
ant browns, with cheeks and eyes brightened by 
frosty air, and the invalid felt it. 

“You was in the car the day I came, wasn’t 
you?” she said, “TI recollect your hat. I’ve been 
sick ’most ever since. It seems a long time.” 

“The first few weeks in a new place are apt 
to seem long,” replied Felicia, kindly; “and I 
dare say you miss your home.” 

“T haven’t any home to miss”—sadly. 

“Indeed !” 

“No. I don’t remember my folks at all, or 
scarcely. My father he died when I was born, 
and mother when I wasn’t but two. I hadn’t 
any body else, so they sent me to the orphan 
asylum, and I lived there fifteen years.” 

“Poor child! Did you? And what then?” 

“Then I was took by Mr. Parker over to Chesh- 
ire. I was their help, but they was very good to 
me, and it was most of a home I'd ever had. 
Miss Parker she liked to have me call her ‘ ma,’ 
and I did.” 

“ And then you married Mr. Dalrymple.” 

“Yes.” The blue eyes clouded over, and the 
lips closed tightly over the one word. 

“And now I hope you'll have a real home of 
your own at last. What a pleasant old place 
this is! Even at this season one can see that. 
And my friends tell me that Mr. Dalrymple is so 
kind and good and clever, and so much respected 
in the neighborhood. Iam sure you can not fail 
to be happy with him, though just at first the farm 
may seem a little lonely and strange.” 

The reply to these well-meant remarks was un- 
expected, for the bride burst into a violent fit of 
crying, which no soothing on the part of her dis- 
mayed guest availed to check. 

“Tl tell you about it,” she sobbed at last, 
quieting a little, and won to confidence, as it were, 
by the tears in Felicia’s own eyes. “I haven’t 
had any one to tell before, and I’m so unhappy. 
I didn’t ever think I should feel so when I got 
married. They all said I should be a fool if I 
didn’t take Mr. Dalrymple, because he was so 
well off, and he wanted me so much: even Miss 
Parker she said she couldn’t countenance no 
such a thing as my sayin’ no, and I'd never have 
such another chance the longest day I lived, 
Then I’d never had no one to do for me before. 
and he gave me such a lot of things, and I did 
so like to look nice and pretty like ladies do, and 
so—I did. And then, somehow, when it was all 
over, and I had to go off with him, it come to me 
all of a sudden what I’d done, and how my whole 
life was a-going to be just the same thing always, 
and he was always a-going to be there, and I know 
the girls laughed at us behind our backs, and Lou- 
isa Brooks called him ‘Spindle-toes,’ and yet I'd 
got to stay by him and never go any where else, 
or be any thing else. And it all come over me, 
and it was awful! I hadn’t ever realized it be- 
fore.” And she looked with piteous eyes into 
Miss Mallows’s face, who stroked her hand gently, 
but wisely made no answer as yet. 

“T s’pose folks do call this a pleasant place,” 
she went on, after a little pause,“ but it don’t 
look pleasant to me. I ain’t used to country, or 
to being alone all day. There was two hundred 
of us at the asylum, and at Miss Parker’s we 
was close to the town, and could see folks a- 
passing and hear wagons. It’s so still here I can 
hear myself think almost, and the wind makes 
neises in the chimney, and I lie awake at night 
and listen. It’s like a voice, and it says, ‘ Alone! 
alone! alone!’ and groans, and frightens me aw- 
fully.” 

“j don’t think it says that,” exclaimed Miss 
Mallows, with a sudden inspiration. “It says, ‘A 
home! a home! a home!’ That’s what wind al- 
ways seems to me to say in homely old chimneys 
like these.” Then she thought to herself, Shall 
I? or sha’n’t I? I hate preaching, and I hate 
meddling; but there’s a chance to do a bit of 
good, maybe, and—yes, I'll risk it, 








she went on, aloud, 


“ Now listen to me, dear,” 
softening her voice as if to a child. “This is 
what I think about your position. It seems to 
me that you are just at the point when you must 
decide for yourself whether you'll be a happy wom- 
an or an unhappy one for the rest of your life.” 

“How? What do you mean?” 

“Why, you were a lonely girl, you know, with 
no real home of your own, and here a good man 
has come along and taken you into his. He loves 
you dearly now, and you have a great deal of in- 
fluence over him, and caa do pretty much as you 
like now ; but how iong will that last if you go 
on crying and being unhappy and showing how 
little you care for him ?” 

“T don’t know,” whispered the bride, faintly. 

“Then you are married, you know. You have 
given a promise, and must keep it, even if it makes 
you sorry. Promises are solemn things. But I 
think you can keep it and be happy too. And it 
strikes me you have a chance to do a most beau- 
tiful thing.” 

“ What is that ?” wonderingly. 

“To make up to a good man who loves you for 
a hard, hard thing in Kis life. Think how dread- 
ful it must always have been for your husband, 
with his clever mind and fine face, to feel him- 
self in one respect inferior to the stupidest la- 
borer who works in his fields. It must have hurt 
him cruelly always, and if he were not a sweet- 
hearted person by nature, it must have made him 
hard and sour. Now, for the first time, some- 
thing delightful has come into his life. He has 
married you, and it seems to me such a chance 
as few women have to be able to be so much to 
any one as you can betohim. And—don’t think 
I want to preach; but God always blesses those 
who try to do right, and if you make your hus- 
band happy, I think He will bless you and make 
you happy too.” 

Her eyes ran over as she ended her little speech. 

“ Felicia!” sounded from below—“ Felicia, we 
ought to be going.” 

“Must you go?” cried Mrs. Dalrymple, sitting 
up in bed. “Thank you ever so, You've done 
me a heap of good. I'll never forget you—never. 
Oh—what’s yeur name ?” 

“ Felicia—Felicia Mallows. Good-by, dear; 
and don’t forget that the wind in the chimney 
never says ‘Alone’ when two people who care 
for each other are together.” Then they said 
good-by. “I shall come again if I can beforelI - 
leave,” declared Miss Mallows. Old Sally, com- 
ing up to hasten her movements, was astonished 
to see the two exchange a kiss. 

“ Why, what ever has she done to the cretur ?” 
she muttered, as the pony-wagon rolled away. 
“She looks twice as alive as she did afore they 
came.” 

We drop a tiny seed into the ground, or we 
watch a winged messenger detach itself from 
the parent plant and float away on its separate 
errand, and we are scarcely conscious that with 
the act a new sequence of energies and possibil- 
ities began, and the world is the richer for a 
fresh point of growth. Felicia Mallows had no 
chance for another visit to the Dalrymple farm 
that autumn, and it was two years before she saw 
it again, during which time the image of the oddly 
circumstanced little bride faded into dim distance, 
as images will in this overcrowded world. Anoth- 
er visit to Patunxet revived it into sudden life. 

“Whatever became of that little neighbor of 
yours who married a young girl ?” she asked Mrs. 
Lenox. “It was when I was last here. She was 
sick. Don’t you recellect our going there ?” 

“Yes, now that you recall it, 1 do; and the 
unconscionable time you staid up stairs in her 
bedroom. I believe she is well. Her baby was 
baptized a few Sundays ago.” 

“ Have they a baby ?” 

“Yes; alittle girl. By-the-way—” Mrs. Len- 
ox was called off, and did not finish her sentence, 
Next day Miss Mallows borrowed the pony-wagon 
for a solitary drive. 

“T want to see my little friend Mrs. Dalrym- 
ple,” she explained; “and supposing her to be 
up stairs, you might get tired of old Sally.” 

“Thank you, my dear, I should. You are wel- 
come to the pony.” 

It was a September as mild as June ; and when 
Miss Mallows drove through the farm gate, she 
saw its mistress sitting in the porch, her sleeping 
baby in its wagon beside her, and her sewing in 
her hands. She dropped it with a start of joy 
when she caught sight of her guest. 

“Tt is you!” she cried. “Oh, I am so glad!” 

Is there any flattery equal to that “ you ?” 

“You haven’t forgotten me, then?” said Felicia, 

“Oh no; how could I forget ? You came 
when I was all sick and miserable, and lifted me 
right out of it. There’s never been a day since 
when I haven’t thought of you.” 

“Then you are sick and miserable no longer ?” 


said Miss Mallows, with a second kiss, ‘That is 
happy news.’ 
“Oh no; I am quite contented now. David is 


ever so good to me, and I think more of him ev- 
ery day. And then there’s my baby.” 

““ Let me see her. What a sweet little face!” 

“Tsn’t it?” with an exultant smile. “ And 
she’s much prettier with her eyes open. They’re 
not blue ; they’re dark gray, like her father’s, and 
just lovely. And I named her after you. Felicia 
Davida! that’s her name. How I wish he was 
here! I’ve told him heaps about you. He’s over 
in the field yonder with the hay-cutters. They do 
twice as well if he sits by and looks after them.” 

“Dear Mrs. Dalrymple, how glad I am to see 
you again! And to think of naming your baby 
after me!” 

“Oh, I wanted to. You were so good to me 
that day. All you said to me came true. I 
couldn’t think more of David than I do now if he 
was as tall as Goliath. He’s little, but he’s got 
the biggest heart.—That’s right, baby; ; wake up, 
and tell the lady that papa is the best man in 
the world. He is, isn’t he ?—Did you hear her? 
She said yes.” 
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“THE ORPHAN.”—[From tue Picture sy J. Parker. ] 


THe winds as they stray over barren and wold, 

Are fierce, little birdling, are cruel and cold; 

But thon art as safe and as happy with me 

As if thou wert tucked in a nest on the tree, 

With a sweet mother brooding thee under her breast, 
And a proud father trilling that he loved thee best. 


I give not a thought to the day, by-and-by, 
When up from my tending thy pinions will fly, 
And far in some bower thy resting will be, 
With never a note of thy singing for me. 


I covet the bird-life which soars as it sings; 
I weary myself with my longing for wings. 


But courage! Thy bright eyes forbid me to say 
That skies shall be clouded and frowning to-day ; 
And thou art so small, yet I found thee this morn, 
And love thee the better for being forlorn. 

Dear birdie, if I am so tender with thee, 

The good God, not less, will be gentle to me, 


’Tis little thou knowest how lonely the heart, 

When its dear ones have left it, must be; when apart 
From maidens whose mothers still bless them, I stand 
And think of the world as a desolate land; 


I feed thee on all that is dainty and fine; 
I let no one trouble thee, treasure of mine; 
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THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 
OF GERMANY. 

(HEREDITARY DUCHESS OF SAXE-MEININGEN.) 
HE accompanying fine portrait of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, the eldest daughter of the 
Crown Prince of Germany and granddaughter of 
the Queen of England, whose recent marriage to 
her cousin, the Hereditary Prince Bernhard of 
Saxe-Meiningen, has attracted much attention, 
can not fail to interest our readers. It is pleas- 
ant to know that this royal marriage, unlike 
many of its kind, was, in common parlance, a 
true love match, the young couple having been 
brought up together, and been strongly attached 
from childhood. The young princess is nine years 
the junior of her husband, she having been born 





the royal double wedding, we transcribe the 
London Court Journal's account of the ceremo- 
nial with its quaint usages, borrowed from those 
of feudal times. 

The solemnities were opened on Sunday by the 
signing of the marriage contracts in the royal 
palace, in presence of the Emperor and Empress 
and all the royal and princely families assembled 
at Berlin. On Monday morning the contract was 
completed by Baron Schlenitz, the Minister of the 
royal house, in his capacity of Civil Registrar of 
the dynasty, performing the civil marriage cere- 
mony in the palaces of the respective parents. 
The nearest relatives only were present on this 
occasion. 

The royal family, with their illustrious and 
distinguished guests, in accordance with the in- 














in 1860 and he in 1851. She is said to resemble 
her father in her commanding presence, and her 
mother in the gentleness and amiability of her 
disposition. 

The marriage of Princess Charlotte was solem- 
nized in the chapel of the Royal Castle, Berlin, 
with all the magnificence which the German 
Court could command, in the presence of the Em- 
peror and Empress, all the Prussian princes and 
princesses, the King and Queen of the Belgians, 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, 
and about forty foreign German princes. 


of the Red Prince, Frederick Charles of Prussia, 
was married at the same time to the Hereditary 
Grand Duke George of Oldenburg. For the ben- 
efit of those who are interested in the details of 


Her | 
cousin, Princess Elizabeth, the second daughter | 





- THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF GERMANY. 


vitations issued, assembled on Monday afternoon 
in the various halls and apartments adjoining 
the chapel of the old palace. 

At half past six the coronets worn by the 
princesses of the royal blood on their marriage 
day were carried into the room by officers of the 
Royal Treasury, escorted by Life Guards and Pal- 
ace Grenadiers. When the Empress in an ad- 
joining cabinet, assisted by the Mistress of the 
Robes, had fastened these symbols of royalty on 
the heads of the youthful brides, the Emperor 
gave the signal for the procession to form and 
proceed to the chapel. 

As the procession entered the chapel, the choir 
intoned the chorale, the congregation already as- 
sembled bowing to the august arrivals. The 
bridal couples took up their station in front of 





the altar, the imperial family, with their royal 
guests, ranged themselves in a semicircle around 
them. The Rev. Dr. Koegel, Palace Chaplain to 
his Majesty, standing before the altar, delivered 
a short and appropriate address on a passage 
from Romans, xii.: “Rejoicing in hope, patient 
in tribulation, continuing instant in prayer.” He 
then read the liturgy, put the searching ques- 
tion to the four young beings before him, wheth- 
er they would be true to each other for better, 
for worse, and exchanged the rings. At this 
moment the roar of artillery announced the joy- 
ous tidings to the town. Warm and affectionate 


were the congratulations offered to the brides 
and bridegrooms by their parents and grandpar- 
ents, who were spared to witness this propitious 
day. 


SS er 


A more general congratulation was offered in 
the Red Velvet Chamber, whither the royalties 
returned amid peals of sacred music. After a 
short interval, the Emperor and his royal consort 
moved again to the White Hall, and, ascending a 
dais in front of the throne, surrounded by the 
royal family and guests, gave a signal for what 
is technically called Za Cour. The ceremony 
consists in the whole of the assembly defiling 
past the throne and bowing to the Emperor and 
Empress. 

A necessary interlude was the supper. The 
royal personages partook of it in the Knights’ 
Hall, while the guests had ample buffets to resort 
to in a whole suite of apartments. At the royal 
table princes and dukes handed about soup tu- 
reens and poured out the sparkling wine. These 








important functions are hereditary, and appertain 
to some of the most distinguished families in the 
land. A special feature of the entertainment 
was two towering wedding cakes ordered by the 
Crown Princess from England, and much admired 
by those Teutonic personages who had never seen 
or tasted any thing of the kind. When the soup 
was removed the Emperor gave the teast, “ Abid- 
ing happiness to the newly married couples.” 
And now ensued the famous ceremony peculiar 
to this court known as the Fackeltanz, or torch- 
light procession, A more formal, unterpsicho- 
rean dance can not well be imagined, Their 
German and Belgian Majesties, together with the 
newly married couples, being seated on the dais 
in front of the throne, the other royal personages 
ranged themselves on both sides, the ladies on 
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the right and the gentlemen on the left. This 
preliminary duly settled, the Prussian cabinet 
ministers, headed by Prince Salm, the Grand 
Marshal of the Court, approached the Emperor. 
Carrying immense lighted wax fapers in their 
hands, they bowed before his Majesty and turn- 
ed to the right. On this the newly married cou- 
ples rose and made the circuit of the hall, the 
ministers going before them, and the band play- 
ing a polonaise composed for the occasion. The 
first circuit over, the Emperor got up and went 
round with the brides ; next it was the Empress’s 
turn to conduct the bridegrooms over the same 
ground. Then the other royalties, one by one, 
came in for their share of the pageant, till at 
last_every royal lady present had danced, as it is 
euphemistically called, with the two bridegrooms, 
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and every prince with the two brides. To com- 
plete this cycle no less than twenty-two circuits 
were required. The brides or bridegrooms fig- 
ured only alternately; but the cabinet ministers, 
undergoing an even worse infliction, lighted the 
path at every successive round. Prince Bismarck 
did not take part in this laborious ceremony. 
After the last round the ministers handed their 
tapers to pages, who conducted the newly mar- 
ried couples to their apartments in the palace. 

After their Royal Highnesses had retired, the 
lady stewardesses of the brides distributed to the 
guests, according to an old custom of the Prus- 
sian court, about two hundred small velvet or 
silk ribbons in the Prussian colors, with the por- 
trait of the princesses, each ribbon representing a 
piece of the bride’s garter. By this ceremony 
the festivity of the evening was concluded. 

The wedding presents are described as being 
very numerous and of a costly description. A 
large quantity of plate was sent by Queen Vic- 
toria. There were three bracelets from the 
Prince of Wales, richly ornamented with rubies, 
diamonds, and sapphires, Princess Louise sent 
an elegant golden casket, and the Duke of Con- 
naught a splendid chatelaine, while another En- 
glish prince and princess presented a very valua- 
ble and chaste tea service in silver, and a ring 
with five superb emeralds. The Queen of En- 
gland also gave her granddaughter a pair of re- 
markably beautiful pearl ear-rings, From the 
Duke of Cambridge came a golden chronometer, 
with barometer attached, and from the Duchess 
of Cambridge a lovely fan. From Lady Odo Rus- 
sell, the wife of the British ambassador at Ber- 
lin, were five rich and elegant vases; from Miss 
Napier, a hand mirror with some very delicate 
and beautifully worked ornamentation. The Em- 
peror, the princess’s grandfather, gave his grand- 
daughter a magnificent pearl necklace, with four 
rows of pearls of the purest and most perfect 
description, and containing four hundred and 
eighty pearls in all, the value of which must be 
very great. The Empress presented a golden 
bracelet containing her portrait in relief. The 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Meiningen was represent- 
ed by the gift of a bracelet set with a beautiful 
sapphire. Two other bracelets, one of which is 
adorned with a pair of very costly emeralds, were 
from the bridegroom, the Hereditary Duke of 
Saxe-Meiningen, himself, while another bracelet 
with sapphire was from the Princess Elizabeth, 
the bride of the Hereditary Grand Duke of Old- 
enburg. Then Princess Marianne of the Nether- 
lands sent a diadem; the Grand Duchess of Ba- 
den a time-piece with stand of old porcelain; 
Princess Talleyrand-Perigord a fan, Princess de 
Couland a flower stand, and Countess of Miinster 
a beautifully ornamented fire-screen. The city 
of Meiningen presented a rich dinner service in 
silver, while the ladies of that little capital sent 
several articles in silver. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. J. B. N. (Ottawa, Illinois).—lst. The jar may 
be of any size, but a tall one is most suitable. See an- 
ewer to “Mra. P. C.,” in Bazar No, 12, Vol. XI. 2d. 
Yes. Silhouettes on scarlet ground are fine ; also the 

lied and embossed German scraps for Japanese 
imitations, using every variety of small object. 

A Constant Reaper.—You will find detailed infor- 
mation for removing moles in the Ugly Girl Papers, 
which will be sent you on receipt of $1. It is, how- 
ever, the advice of the Bazar that such things should 
be let alone, as there is always risk of injuring the skin. 

B. A. T.—You can procure waste-paper baskets at 
any fancy-goods store. 

An Op Patron.—A white Chambéry gauze dress, 
with half-high square neck and elbow sleeves, wil! be 
suitable for a bride-raid’s dress, and not expensive. 
White kid gloves, or else lace mitts, long enough to 
reach nearly to the elbow. The black silk with blue 
and gold satin ribbon bows and a good deal of white 
lace would be pretty for a young lady’s dress. Make 
the other black silk dress by pattern of the Louis 
Quinze Princesse Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. 
XI. Have the scarf over-skirt and the sleeves of bro- 
caded silk ; uselace or fringe for trimming. We can 
not promise special designs in point lace. 

M. Y. C.—See the trimmed kilt skirt illustrated in 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. X1.; that is the most approved 
mode of trimming a kilt skirt. We have never seen 
one faced with silk a quarter of a yard deep. It is im- 
possible for us to say how long any style will] continue 
in vogue, but at present many dresses are being made 
up in princesse fashion. The wraps illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 10, Vol. XL, will be worn during the spring. 
For a model for dressing a young lady’s hair see the 
first page of Bazar No, 11, Vol. X1. 

Mus. W. A. C.—Have only one of your dresses made 
in princesse style. For the other use the coat polo- 
naise pattern illustrated in Bazar No.7, Vol. XI. Have 
white repped piqué for your boy’s kilt suit and prin- 
Cease coats. 

Mrs. M. R. A.—Drab, gray, or dark green window- 
shades are chosen by those who prefer colored shades 
to white ones, 

A Youne Morurr.—Make princesse dresses and kilt 
suits. Colored stockings are most worn by small boys, 
and girls also, We are not able to say in advance what 
cut paper patterns we shall give. Make a coat polo- 
nalse of black silk to wear with your black skirt. A 
lace cap or turban will be suitable for your babe when 
the knitted cap is teo warm.—There are lady reporters 
and short-hand writers employed in New York. “The 
profession of a reporter” is not “considered unlady- 
like.” 

Srrerrve.ts.—For combining your black grenadine 
with satin, you should wait for a plate and cut paper 
pattern to be given with Bazar No. 16, Vol. XL 

A Sovrnzon.—The fringe is suitable trimming for 
gray woolen goods. 

E. A. P.—We have not the cut paper pattern you 
mention. You will find excellent designs for bourette 
dresses in our new cut paper patterns. 

Cametta M.—Bazar No, 40, Vol. X., has pictures of 
children’s clothes. Dress your hair by plate on first 
page of Bazar No. 11, Voi. XL. 

E. L. M.—Ladies’ habit cloth, black, blue, or myrtle 
green, ie most suitable for your daughter's riding- 
habit; bat if you prefer gray, use it. Pleated yoke 
blouses and cut-away coats with vesta and kilt skirts 
are worn by girls of twelve years. Also long sheath 
over-skirts and priucesse dresses bordered with oue 








row of pleating. Both black and colored grenadines 
will be worn this summer. They will have basques, 
with trimmed skirts, or else polonaises, or princesse 
dresses, according to fancy. Read New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. X1., also Madame Ray- 
mond’s Paris letter in the same paper, for answers to 
your other questions, 

J. E. M.—Let out all looped drapery in the back of 
your polonaise, and let it hang plainly, or else tie it 
with a bow like the back of the Princesse Polonaise 
with Basque Front illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. XI. 
Then put three pleats of silk on each front, and three 
on each back, meeting in the middle, and extending 
from the neck down below the waist. Seal brown silk 
will look well with your quadrillé cloth of beige-color. 

Mrs. O. R.—Infants’ dresses vary from one yard to 
a yard and a quarter in length ; the petticoat is a trifle 
shorter instead of being longer. There is a tendency 
to shorten all clothing for infants. We do not reply 
to such inquiries by mail. 

Mrs. F. W.—Babies wear large double capes of white 
pigué, embroidered or trimmed with ruffles of open 
needle-work, for summer cloaks. A lace turban is 
what you want for your baby boy. If you want a short 
cloak, have a sacque of white piqué long enough to 
reach to the edge of his short dresses. Trim with em- 
broidered frills. 

Fanny.—The patterns sent you are suitable for white 
dresses, Read about white lawn dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. XI. 

Brivs.—You should congratulate both bride and 
groom; the congratulation certainly wishes them both 
much joy. 

A New Svnsorrser.—Holbein-work is done on va- 
rious fabrics, and consists of a series of back stitches 
that make both sides of the work alike. 

F. M. T.—“ Plastron” is a name given to various 
kinds of plain trimming in the front of basques and 
dresses. ‘“ Sheath,” in over-skirts of that name, means 
a close-clinging over-skirt that envelops the figure like 
asheath. *Tablier”is the French for apron. “ Faille” 
is silk of heavier reps than that called gros grain. 
* Paletot” is the French for sacque. We know noth- 
ing of the distinctions of meaning you mention. 





A CAMPAIGN SLANDER. 


Wuen Dr. R. V. Prerce was a candidate for 
State Senator, his political opponents published 
a pretended analysis of his popular medicines, 
hoping thereby to prejudice the people against 
him. His election by an overwhelming major- 
ity severely rebuked his traducers, who sought 
to impeach his business integrity. No notic® 
would have been taken of these campaign lies 
were it not that some of his enemies (and every 
successful business man has his full quota of 
envious rivals) are republishing these bogus an- 
alyses. Numerous and most absurd formulas 
have been published, purporting to come from 
high authority ; and it is a significant fact that 
no two have been at all alike—conclusively prov- 
ing the dishonesty of their authors.—[ Com. } 








A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 

Biemisues that have accumulated on the face 
are removed by using Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth,” 
and the complexion rendered clear, fresh, and 
beautiful —[ Com.] 





Burnetr’s CoLocye is prepared from the pur- 
est and best materials, and is unrivaled in rich- 
ness and delicacy of perfume.—[ Com. } 








Corvive Wurr..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting pat —— of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DYSPEPSIA CURED. 


STARR H. AMBLER & CO., Druggists and Chemists, 
offer to the _. ae a careful study of the disease, 
their Ay le remedy known as HOYT’S DYSPEP- 
SIA CURE, which thousands afflicted with 

have oat with positive success. Treatise on spep- 
sia, carefully ae. sent post free on application. 
Firm's address, 36 Vesey Street, New York. 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and it an House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and juégment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY ag eg 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 
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Very Best 
Lady's Magazine, 

We will mal 

e Pai an 
Cloth Model of mS. a Car- 
rick” for ‘ont cents (or 
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the “New Doi- 
man fot 135 cents (or 5 


Or. Ml for 20 cents 
(or Six Sta & am pe). 


Bo gottome 
will be the s for 
Spring and Summer wear. H649 

€ want you to see our 
Book and test our patterns. “New Dolman,’ 


Smith's Instraction- Book and Catalogue 


Hundreds of Illustrati of the 
combina Ot h aim fs Instrmettonern: “ Home 


Send Two: mops and get it by return mail. 


A. A. BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 


16 Rast 14th Street, N, Y. City 


A... SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


P.O. Box 





My Fall im aligns. of of — and Point Lace 
a> Purlings, Th and Books of Instruction 
just as also, Black and Colored 


nges, ow, 5 b Buttons 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Bead: Oya 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk E Velvet, ena Kia Kid, and all 
materials ~¥ Bae ety. a ices, 
Fringes an s made to to order, to 0 match any 
color, Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders. 
Samples sent. 








SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 


Glove 


STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST.,N.¥. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


DO YOU WISH A FAIR SKIN? 


Pim; _* ty et ts, Bumps, Mottles, 
Tan, on regen ant and 
any, Dare o Sine eras of Arsenicum. 

PRICE $1 00 PER PACKAGE—MAILED. 

Send stamp for circular and information. 
WILL POSITIVELY DO ALL CLAIMED FOR IT. 
Dr. DOHME & CO., 
86 E. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


2950 ge SAMPLES, — 
and handsome pattern on a a 9 

free. How to 

& CO., 


“3 gg Work Embro' 
Ae Broadwa Y.., Lace and Lace Pattern 
‘acturers and ara Wapaneand 











Mme. GUR ex & 
of Lace Braids. 


ROSES |'™5.4955° 
$1.00 per Dozen. 
BEDDING © PLANTS, %5e. per Dozen. 
All first class, guaranteed. Send “tor pte olin FREE. 
Address, 8. P. Critehell, Cincinnati, O, 


BENTLEY BROS., aed nae y wd 


ped egg egy and Novelties in La- 

dies’ Fancy Ming mame pester=, 

y mg A Work, Em ery Materials, 
Send 3-cent stamp for ibroldery, Genabapee. 


Cases of 125 
nv ee 
ratus, $1 50 by mail; le of oath —— lar, 6c. 
yo hen RUBBER ‘TYPE CO Piet Creek, Ohio, 


pert at: —_ 

appar 

D5 CARDS, 26 styles, 10e. 5 or 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c., with 


J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 

















40 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





_eaEnce Stamping Patterns. F. Banovrgrav, 
removed to 374 Bowery, N. Y. Send for Circular, 








THE LUNGS are Strained and Racked 








tablished thereby. 


Kay by a persistent Cough, the genera/ strength 
"wasted, and an incurable complaint often es- 
Dr. Jayne's Expectorant is an effect- 


ive remedy for Coughs and Colds, and exerts a beneficial 
effect on the Pulmonary and Bronchial Organs. 





ROYA 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


The ey American Powder. Uniformly pure y Teliable. Full weight and full strength. Made 
fectly wholesome. 
wder Cook-book in the world, sent for 10 cen’ 


from standard Grape Cream bey TE, = 
“Royal Baker,” the t most perfect Baki 


Grocers authorized to ——- it. The 


BOYAL BAKING POWDER « CO. New York. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
ny eet Secret of Beauty, the Great 
diag) ic tifler for the Complexion, imparts a brill- 
parency, removes tan, eo —, and 
al sin roomy Warranted to be harmless. A Spe- 
cialty. 
F. Goudraye “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for ndes $1 $5 and $2 dark color of hair a fine golden 


Blonde. 00 per Bottle. 

F. me "8 malebrated Many ogee VELOU- 
TINE FACE POWDER. $1 

F. Coudray’s celebrated IND IBLE VEGETABLE 
FACE and LIP ROUGE. $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 


“ Persian from the the Wonderful Tnstantemeous 
Hair meg from the os = Blonde to the darkest 


new. or bom me sys ALBURNINE will 
fai the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 
on in ip eege now. Warranted to be harmless. $2 560 


Penne Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever exhibited, for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
awarded to us. 

The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antol- 
nette Switch, very fashionable and stylish, at $6, $3, 

$10, $12, $15, and upward. 

The Eugenie Scalpette, or Coiffure de 
Coquetterie, very stylish and self-adjustable, al- 
ways ready, and will not rip or tear, at $3, $4, $5, and 


a. 

Cag it assortment of SWITCHES, CURLS, 
INVISI ILE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 
FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other Honse. 
Invisible Human Hatr Nets for the Front 
ne the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 
mbings made up in the most approved man- 
wm. rosea all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 
Advice given by a French artist how to arrange 
becomingly, free of charge. 
-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 


"x magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing neatly done, 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 
Aan feet menink for ee style 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and womy Y 4 
. basa world-wide reputation. 

heir Nursing Corset '6 tbe delight of 
every mother. moteer. Op ton rice, $1.75. Their new 


Flexible. Hip Corset, | 











Warner Bros, 861 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ 
HARPER'S BAZAR, a 








Terms for large clubs farnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
ceraber of each yéar. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post =Office 
Money Order or Draft, te avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franxiry Squarz, New Yorx. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Macazrng, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers, 

There are 55 volumes of the Magaztnz, 21 volumes 
ofthe Wzzx.y,and 10 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 





ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har. 
per’s Weex.y and Bazag render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazan, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


50 LARGE MIRO CAR name 18c.; or 40 in 
case 18¢, Outfit 10c. DO & CO., Bristol,Conn, 




















Aprit 6, 1878.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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AT Stewart 


Are now offering, in the 
Centre Section, Broadway Entrance, 


Two of the Higher Grades of 


BLACK SILKS 


RECENTLY SOLD BY THEM AT 
Large Reductions 


From H'ormer Prices. 
A $2 75 grade for $2 00. 
A $2 50 grade for $1 75, 
THESE GOODS ARE REMARKABLE 


For their texture and elegance of 
finish, and are, beyond question, the 
best quality of American Silks ever 
manufactured. 


Broadway 4th Ave,,dth& 10th ts, 
KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 





Great Inducements in Black and Colored Silks. 
MOURNING GOODS A SPECIALTY. 

Cheap Dress Goods at 9c., 10c., 123c., 15c., 18¢., 
20c., W5c., 80c., 85c., 40c. 

Fine ress Goods, including the latest imported 
novelties, at 50c., 5Hc., 60c., T0c., T5c., 85c., $1 00, $1 25, 

up to $3 50 per yard. 

Suits and Cloaks of the latest imported designs. 

Linens, Table Damasks, Napkins, Piqués, Tidies, 
Towels, Crashes, &c., at reasonable prices. 

Lawns, Organdies, Jaconets, Cambrics, Chintz, 
Prints, Domestics, &c. 
| Also, Special Bargains in Ladies’ Balbri zane, 
French Hose, fancy stripes and lain colors; Men’s 
Balbri Kane, silk clocked; Men’s Fancy Stripes; Lisle 
Thread, 

The above goods are all Full Regular made, 
and cost to import from 35c. to T5c. 

They will all be offered at 24c. per pair. 


CORSETS, 
Ladies’ fine quality, hand-made, 20 bones, 24c.; old 
price, 37c. 
Ladies’ hand-made, white and colored, 30 bones, 
88c.; old price, 50c. 
rr ‘rench woven, embroidered, 52c. ; old price, 


TE adies? cen fine, hand-made, in colors, silk em- 
broidered, 6 


Ladies’ Prouch coutille at 9&e.: worth $1 85. 
THOMPSON'S GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS. 


H's at 61c. ; manufacturers’ price, T5e. 
G's at 8c. ; $1 25. 
F's at $1 01; ™ “ $1 75. 


Ladies’ sextra fine woven 130, 150, 500, and 1000 
bone Corsets at 73c., 82c., $1 49, and #2 49. 

—_ above cannot be duplicated anywhere at such 
pric 

Ladies’ Underwear in every design at lowest prices. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


We are now prepared to show and receive orders for 
our Spring Importation of rich novelties-in Black Silk 
Fringes and Gimps, plain and beaded in jet, Are-en= 
Ciel, Clair de Lune, and Tinsel, with but- 
tons to correspond ; together with a very Complete 
Stock of Plain and Fancy Pearl, Shell, Horn, Metal, 
and other desirable buttons. Plain and Fancy Braids 
in a variety of new patterns for Suit trimming. Col- 
ored Fringes in Silk or Worsted made to order to 
match shades, with buttons to match. In ord: ring 
samples of fringe please state price. Orders by mail 
will receive prompt attention. NO CATALOGUES. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Broadway, N.Y. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Price 25c. 
The Illustrated Book of Patterns of an extensive as- 
sortinent of Barbes, Tie Ends, Parasol Covers, Fichus, 
Collars, Cuffs, Lace Strips, Necklaces, Head-Dresses, 
Lambrequins, Tidies, &c., &c., cf the Newest and most 
Fashionable Styles. Also showing the Quantity of 
Material a for each Design, Cost, = 

me. GUBRNEY & C¢ 
P.O. Box 8527. Wil | meena ay, N.Y. 


BAZAR 


FASHION-PLATE, 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 38-cent stamp to prepay postage. The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, and will be 
sent only on a by letter, addressed to 
JAMES MoCALL & CO., 48 East 14th St., New York. 


Mite. ELISE COUDEN 
(SUCCESSOR TO MADAME FERRERO), 
MODES DE PARIS, 
7 West 30th St., near 5th Ave., N.Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may apply to Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 




















65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Uutiit, 1c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol, Coun. 





PHILADELPHIA, 
246 Market St. 


W.A DROWN & G0, 


NEW YORK, 
498 & 500 Broadway. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


LEADING STYLES OF PARASOLS. 


SPRING 


STYLES NOW READY. 





ESTABLISHED 1780. 


WALTER BAKER & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BAKER’S COCOA, 
BAKER’S BROMA, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


PREMIUM CRACKED COCOA. 


BAKER'S CHOCOLATE, 
FRENCH VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
EAGLE FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 


GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE. 


Acknowledged the BEST throughout the World. 


SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 


LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 








1373 JONES 1810 





NOVELTIES. 

DRESS GOODS. Ys BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. oVvo5 MILLINERY. 
GLOVES. o © Fanox Goons. 
SHAWLS. OF O HOSIERY. 
SUITS. O 0 Lacks. 

J ONES 
x x 








| Eighth Avenue > _ Eighth Avenue 
} AND 


| 5 Nineteenth Street. . Nineteenth Street. 





u 


| 
} 
xa o* 





J ONES 
sHoERs. 9 o” siKs. 
RIBBONS. mae ‘ o” CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 0 © DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~Q A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~V_ Houseturnishing Goods. 


Fancy ¢ Goods, Gaps S re, Orockery, Silverware, &e. 


w Spring Gestion now opening. Great 
variety and bargains throughout the 
house. All Orders will receive prompt 
attention. Samples and Catalogues 
sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 





A Q@REENHOUSE “*t0cn™ 


For $1.00 we will aed oad mail either of the below- 
med collections, all distinct varieties ; 


8 Avetines, or 4 Azaleas, 

8 Begonias, or 3 Camellias, 

2 Caladiums (fancy), or 8 * Carnations (monthly), 
12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Cole 

8 Centaureas or 8 other white- Yeaved plants, 

8 Dablias, or 8 Dianthus (new ad 

8 Ferns, a Mosses, or 8 Fuchsias. 

8 Geraniums Zonule, 8 Double, Scented, 

8 Geraniums Fancy, 8 Variegated, or 8 Ivy-leaved 
4 Gioxinias, 8 Gia: iolus, or 8 Tuberoses (Pear!), 
4Grape Vines, 4 Honeysuckles, 4 Hardy Shrubs 
8 Heliotropes, 8 Lantanas, or ® Petunias, 


8 8 Pansies a German), or 8 Sal vias, 
8 Roses, Monthly, 8 Hardy Hybrid, or "4 Climbing, 
8 Violets (ooented). or 8 Daisies, English 


12 Scarcer Bedding, or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse Plants, 

16 Ve~benas, distinct and splendid sort 

25 varieties of Flower, ur 20 varieties of Vegetable Seeds, 
or b boo ime, buyer to pay charges : 

ections for $2; 5 for $3; 9 for $5; 12 for $6; 

14 for w: 18 for $10; or the full collection of 350 varieties 
of Plants and S Seede—eufficient to stock a greenhouse and 
garden—for $25, to which our book “Gardening for 
Pleasure” and ‘Catalogue (rales $1.75) will be added, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








mrperb Morocco 
CARDS S 22 te Boag! Cn ag Ppacksy 1:00. Beat lot ever offered. 
atl All say ‘More than pleased.”” Agents wanted. Cata- 
logue and posed cert J, As Moanin, Fouron, N. ¥. 
oops Patent Cage Awning protects and shields 
the bird. For sale by all cage dealers. Price 60 
cents. DEPOT, 582 Hudson Street, N.¥. 
4 Very Best, Latest ba Cards, no 2 alike, with 
7 name, 10c. STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


L ADIES, I will send a Recipe for beautifying 


the skin, making at 70 the face as fair 
as an infant’s. Nothing injurious Send $1 00 to 
Miss E. HENRIQUES, P.O. Box 110, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


95 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. Il. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


rr ORATED Parchment Patterns for Rah 2 

Send for Circular. A. BERNARD, 4i1 Canal St. 

4 MIXED CARDS in a Case, 18¢. ; in Gold, 20c. 
Agent’s Outtit, 0c. GEO. TURNE k, Bristol, ct. 


yor NAME in gy on 1 card case, and 25 Mixed 
Cards, 10¢. AVIDS & CO., Northford, Conn. 























The Latest Paris Fashions 


Having indicated a strong tendency in favor of 


FINE DRY GOODS, 
James MeGreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th &t., 


Are prepared to show the most select and varied stock 
ever exhibited in this country; together with a large 
stock of Staple Goods in 


Dress Silks, Satins, 
Grenadines, Dress Goods, 
Mourning Goods, &e., 


At prices so low as to place RELIABLE FIRST- 
CLASS MERCHANDISE AT PAR with inferior 
goods of every description. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO, 


Broadway and 11th St. 


Dress Trimming: Novelties, 


New Marabout Dress Trimming. 

Specialties in Buttons, Ornaments, &c. 

Flower Embroidery in bronze and bright colors. 
2” Orders taken to match any new colors in Dress 


MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 Broadway, New York. 


Dr.T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes Pimples, Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, 
and gives a clear, transparent complexion, while its 
naturalness of operation is such that the use of a cos- 
metic is not suspected, and is the only preparation that 
meets the wants of refined Ladies who require a harm- 
less and efficient beautifier. Invented by Dr. T. F. Gov- 
RAUvD, the celebrated Chemist. Sold by all Druggists. 

me. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 

48 Bond Street, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


Cul BEN HOUSF-- POUR Dooce 


FOR > LOOEKACH 
We will send free ~ a oo and guarantee their 


afe arriva: ood condition, 
Roses, 12 different fn tertation, for = $1, 














Verbenas, 20 difierent varieties, for $1. 
Plants, 15 sorts, for $1. 

ii erent ees for a 
1, 

1. 


Basket & Beddin 





lowering bulbs, for 
1 Sewertag bulbs, for - 

Carnat plendid sorts, for - 

Hardy Flowerla Shrubs, ¢ sorts, for $1.00 

A hundred other things cheap. 
ees ee 7 


83833838 
$iH0S 33IOHD 


ee HARRISON. &CO. 


TAMPING PATTERNS.,— Circulars free, 
or Stampep Sampces of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 











KINGSHORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH. 


PURE AND DELICATE—PREFERABLE TO BERMUDA ARROW -ROOT. 
To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each Box and on each Package. 





MEARES 


& CO. 


Are now opening SPRING STYLES in 


Suits 2 Costumes 


For Street, Carriage, and Evening Wear at 
greatly reduced prices; and 


Great B argains 


READY-M ADE. U NDERWEAR 


A ed 


LADIES, MISSES, and INFANTS, 


Our Spring Catalogue of Prices and Styles will be 
out about April ist, und will be mailed free on appli- 
cation. Country orders receive prompt attention. 


RICHARD MEARES & CO., 
Sixth Ave. & 19th St., N.Y. 





A splendid opportunity to acquire a valuable and con- 
venient library at an insignificant outlay of money.— 
Boston TRANSCRIPT. 


Harper's Halt- Hour Series. 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY: 


ROMANCE, BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, FINANCE, 
DOMESTIC SCLENCE, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 








Special Inducements to Private Buyers. 
25 VOLUMES IN A BOX FOR $5. 


15 CENTS EACH. 
Tender Recollections of Irene Macgillicuddy. 
Constantinople. By James Bryce. 
The Turks in Europe. By Edward A. Freeman. 
Kate Cronin's Dowry. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


20 CENTS EACH. 
Brother Jacob—The Lifted Veil. By George Eliot. 
A Shadow on the Threshold. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. James. 
Da Capo. By Mise Thackeray. 
Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 
Poor Zeph! By F. W. Robinson. 
Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot. 
Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By George Eliot. 
Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton. By George El‘ot, 
Jews and their Persecutors. By Eugene Lawrence, 
Percy and the Prophet. By Wilkie Collins. e 
The House on the Beach. By George Meredith, 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Katharine 8S. Macquold, , 
The Jilt. By Charles Reade. Illustrated. 
The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt. 
Dieudonnée. By Geraldine Butt. 
Oliver Cromwell. By Kuaichbull-Hugessen. 
Thompson Hall. By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated, 


25 CENTS EACH, 
Moltke's Letters from Russia. Tr'd by Grace Bigelow, 
David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 
Back to Back. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. Besant and Rice, 
My Lady’s Money. By Wilkie Collins, 
Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay. 
Life and Writings of Addison. By Lord Macaulay. 
Lord Clive. By Lord Macaulay. 
Frederic the Great. By Lord Macaulay. 
The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. 
William Pitt. By Lord Macaulay. 
Samuel Johnson. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Hampden—Lord Burleigh. By Lord Macaulay. 
Sir William Temple. By Lord Macaulay. 
Machiavelli—Horace Walpole. By Lord Macaulay, ‘ 
John Milton—Lord Byron. By Lord Macaulay. 
The ABC of Finance. By Simon Newcomb. 
University Life in Ancient Athens. By W. W. Capes, 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 
Cooking Receipts. From Harper's Bazar. 
Peter the Great. By John Lothrop Motley. 
Greek Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Latin Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Medieval Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
English Literature: Romance Period. E. Lawrence, 
English History. Early England. 
English History. England a Coutinental Power. 
English History. Rise of the People. 
English History. Tudors aud the Reformation. 
English History. Struggle ag’st Absolate Monarchy, 
When the Ship Comes Home. By Besant and Rice. 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies. 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. Comedies. 





CP” A selection of twenty-five volumes from the above 
Series will be sent by mail (in box), postage prepaid,to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of Five Dollars. 

The volumes sent separately at their advertised prices, 
postage Sree. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Squarsz, New York. 
‘lo d, Diamond, 2 ii ike 
40 ‘Watered, Danesd’ JARDS “ONLY’ 10¢, 


Name neatly printed on all. Star Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 


W ANT ED-Serice and to report crime. Pay 


liberal. Inclose stamp, and address AMERICAN aND 
European Soret Service Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Men in each State for the Detective 


$125 A MONTH AND EXPENSES | 
$ to Ag rents. Send stamp for terms, 
*S.C Fostex * Co., Cincinnati, ov 
95 QO FANCY CARDS,Snowflake, Damask, ke. ,no2alike, 
4) with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nz assau, N.Y. 
>) DECALCOMANIE or TRANSFER PICTURES, 


Oc. ; 60 Scrap or Jar Pictures, 10¢.—all postpaid. 
JW. FRIZZELL, 478 W. Baltimore St, Baltimore, Md, 








OF ELEGANT Cards, (25 sty les) or 40 Fine Mixed, 
with mame 10c. Helen Read & Co.,New Haven,Ct 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 























THROWING OFF THE YOKE. 


A Cry or Liperty. 


FACETIZ. 


Iw a little village in the north of Ireland 
lived two old inhabitants, known by the 
names of Darby and Pat, each in his own 
way rather eccentric, and always ready with 
a witty answer. The former was one day 
taking his usual walk, when he met his 
friend Pat, and asked, ‘“‘ What toime moight 
it be now ?” 

Pat, having a short stick in his hand, gave 
Darby a sharp crack over the head with it, 
and said, “ It’s just shtruck wan.” 

Darby, looking up a little surprised, but 
always ready, said, “‘ Troth and it’s a lucky 
job I wasn’t here an hour sooner.” 

———»———— 

A Californian philosopher has extracted 
the following reply from a school-boy to 
the query, “ How is the earth divided, my 
lad ?” 

* By earthquakes, Sir.” 

—— 

The man who sat down on the spur of 
the moment didn’t sit long. 

>> —- 

A domesticated correspondent wants to 
know how much starch it would take to 
make a stiff breeze. We advise the in- 
quirer to consult a solicitor—a sea lawyer, 
if possible. 
THE FEBRUARY FLY. 


(Fesrvary 21.—-A bright warm day. One 
Jjly came out, and made himself most ob- 
jectionable. Happy thought—“ Address 
to a February Fly,” after Blake). 


Little fly, whence came you ? 
Little fly, whence came you? 
Go away, 
Wait till May. 
That's too soon, 
Make it June. 
Little fly, whence came you? 


Little fly, I blame you! 
Little fly, I blame you! 
Jhy? Becuz 
Tis your buzz 
Near my hair 
Makes me swear: 
That is why I blame you. 


Little fly, I hate you! 
Little he hate you! 
ow—oh dear !— 
On my ear! 
Off he goes 
To my nose! 
Little fly, I hate you! 
Little fly, I ‘dash’d’ yon! 
Little fly, I ‘dash’d’ you! 
*Dash’ was strong, 
‘Dash’ was wrong, 


admit. 
Ha!—A hit! « 
Little fiy, I've smash’d you! 
(End of the fly end the sonnet.) 











Aman from Boston would not confess astonishment at 
any thing he saw in Nevada. As he was passing a hotel in 
Virginia City the cap blew from one of the chimneys. It 
was a circular piece of sheet-iron, painted black, slightly 
convex, and the four supports were like legs. The wind 
carried it down the street, and it went straddling along like 
a living thing. The Boston man asked what it was. 

ae -bug from the hotel,” was the reply. 

“ By George! I never saw any thing like that,” he began, 
and then added—“ outside of Boston.” 


ee a a ae 

“No man ever saw the sun rise—no man ever will see the 
sun rise!” was the astonishing remark of a lecturer on as- 
tronomy. 

“ Why not ?” called out an auditor. 

* Because it takes cigt t minutes for the light to come 
from the sun to the earth, and so the sun is always up eight 
minutes before you see it,” was the reply. 

“But suppose you look eight minutes ahead of time ?” 
queried the auditor. 

The astronomer didn’t answer. 


—__~>__—_—— 

Turnev.—A stranger entered a pump and block maker’s 
shop a few days since, and as the proprietor was turning a 
piece of w in his lathe, the visitor asked what would 
turn the quickest and easiest. “ Milk,” was the reply. The 
stranger gave a look at the turner, and then quietly left. 

—— 


Many mothers are either compelled to stay away from 
church and theatre, or take their babies with them. A poor 
woman took her little one in her arms to hear a famous 
preacher. The loud voice from the platform awoke the 
child and made it cry, and its mother got up and was leav- 
ing the hall when the minister Sovese her by saying, ‘‘ My 

woman, don’t go away. The baby doesn’t disturb me.” 

“It isn’t for that, Sir, I leave,” she replied, unconsciously 
sarcastic, “it’s because you disturb the baby.” 





LENT, WITH HER FISH AND EGGS. 




















First Younc Lapy (who is studying grammar). “‘A noun is the name of 
m, place, or thing, as George, apple, truth.” Is mamma a noun?’ 
Yes, mamma is a noun.” 

Turirp Younc Lapy. “ Well, my mar ain’t; my mar’s a Livingston.” 


The mother-in-law finds a defender in the 
San Francisco Mail, which says, “ If Adam 
had had a mother-in-law to look after him 
and his wife, it is more than probable that 
to this very day we might have been all 
resident in one garden.” 


—_—_p_———_ 

Said a philosopher, “‘ My friend conduct- 
ed his future wife to the altar—and there 
his leadership came to an end.” 


—_——_—_—~>—— 
It was said of a certain judge that he was 
so reserved in his manners that one would 
never suspect that he had any. 
> 


Frroxixs.—To remove freckles, let young 
ladies bathe the face with Cologne-water 
after tea, and about 10 p.m. brush both 
cheeks, the forehead, and chin with a care- 
fully selected mustache. If this does not 
remove the freckles, it will, under ordinary 
circumstances, cause them to be forgotten. 


—_——» 

“Thou art so near and yet so far,” as the 
burglar said when he admired the valuable 
watch in the jeweller’s window. 


_ 

Ou !—When a man has no bills against 
him he feels as though he belongs to the 
nobility. , 

Tux Hvuspann’s Erron.—A young married 
lady recently named her canary after a friend 
w first name was Charley. The other 
day her husband, who didn’t know of this, 
returned, and as he went up the stairs lead- 
ing to her room, he was horrified to hear 
the wife of his bosom using such expres- 
sions as, “‘ You're the dearest little fellow I 
ever knew, Charley!” “ You're a nice old 
boy, ain’t you?” ‘ Kiss me, Charley,” and 
like endearing words. He puget the bal- 
uster for support, and with difficulty was 
able to reach the door and shout, ‘* Madam !” 
His wife gave a scream, and he started for 
the villain, but, of course, found him not. 
That canary goes by a different name now. 


—_——_>—_—_ 

We can not remember who it was that 
asked us, “When silence rains, who gets 
wet ?” : 

Directions For Farntrro.—Never faint 
when you are alone. Always select some 
good opportunity. The more persons there 
are about you, the more successful will be 
your fit. A friend’s house, when there is a 
dinner or an evening party going on, is far 
from a bad opportunity. Never faint more 
than once in the same evening, as there 
may be a falling off in the sympathy on 
the second experiment. A woman should 
not only faint well, but be above suspicion, 
Be very careful, therefore, never to risk a 
faint unless you have some object in view 
—such as going out of town, or a new 
gown, or being taken to some /féte, or any 
other little caprice which your husband 
may have obstinately refused you. In such 
cases hysterics are sometimes justifiable. 
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SOWING THE SEED. REAPING THE HARVEST. 
Tue Boy tHat Breaxrasts ON SausaGge AT Four, Witt Dine on Grvev at Forty. 





